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THE GUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS OF 
History, Biography, Statesmanship, 


Philosophy, Sociology, Literary 
Criticism, Essays, etc. 


America’s Place in the World 

By Herbert Adams Gibbons. The author of ‘“The New Map 
of Europe,” and “Europe Since 1918,” in this book treats 
international affairs from the viewpoint of the interests, the 
opportunities and the obligations of the United States. 
($2.00). 


The Price of Freedom 

By Calvin Coolidge. Containing thirty addresses by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, affording a sure insight into his character as 
well as a wide outlook upon his policies. ($2.50). 


The True Story of Woodrow Wilson 

By David Lawrence. As a writer, a student of political 
affairs and a personal friend of Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Law- 
rence has an inside knowledge of the untold Wilson story. 


($2.50). 


Representative Government 

By Henry James Ford. Dr. Ford, of Princeton University, in 
this book discusses exhaustively the origins and modern 
characteristics of representative government. An_inter- 
esting point made is that it took its mode and form from the 
church. ($3.50). 


British-American Relations 

By J. D. Whelpley. The London Times says: ‘‘We com- 
mend this book heartily to all who desire to see permanent 
good relations established between the English-speaking 
peoples.”’ ($3.50). 


The Neighborhood in Nation Building 

By Robert A. Woods. Dr. Woods has been engaged in social 
work since 1891, being now the head of the South End House 
of Boston. The book considers the practical development of 
the idea of social reconstruction, beginning with the neighbor- 
hood and successively including city, state and nation. ($3.00). 


A Late Harvest 

By Charles W. Eliot. This volume—trich, substantial, com- 
manding in contents and beautiful in binding, page and type— 
consists of a selection of the literary expression of the ex- 
president of Harvard produced during the ninth decade of his 
life. ($3.00). 


Mahatma Gandhi 

By Romain Rolland. A biography which is at once literature 
and a revelation of the personality of a man idolized by three 
hundred million people—the outstanding spiritual figure of 
our time. ($1.50). 


The Failure 


By Giovanni Papini. Papini’s autobiographical novel ex- 
plains his conversion and relates also how he came to write his 
remarkable “Life of Christ.’’ ($2.00). 


The Soul of Samuel Pepys 

By Gamaliel Bradford. Pepys’ Diary takes the covering off 
the human heart as no book ever has before or since. This 
latest book by the author of that remarkable volume, ‘‘Dam- 
aged Souls’’ simplifies and clarifies the material in the Diary 
and makes the man’s portrayal of himself more than ever 
illuminating. ($3.50). 


What Is Man? 
By J. Arthur Thomson. The author of “The Outline of 
Science”’ here restates what is known or what there is scientific 


ground for believing about man’s origin, his development in 
the past and his possible development in the future. ($2.00). 


Civilization and Ethics 


By Albert Schweitzer. Dr. Schweitzer in this latest work 
champions the world-view of reverence for life as being the 
only possible world-view of civilization. g 
thoughts are lighted up by the flame of an enthusiastic faith 
in the advent of a new renaissance of society and humanity. 
($4.00). 


Social Development 


By L. T. Hobhouse. The third and final volume of the series 
which includes “‘The Rational Good” and ‘‘The Elements of 
Social Justice.” It is more detailed than either of these and 
ranks with ‘‘Moral Evolution” as one of the author’s most 
distinguished achievements. ($3.00). 


The Outline of Literature 


Edited by John Drinkwater. This great work, which throws 
open the doors to the world of literature, ancient, medieval 
and modern is now complete in three volumes. ($4.50 per 
vol.). 


Taking the Literary Pulse 
By Joseph Collins. Dr. Collins’ first volume, ‘“The Doctor 


Looks at Literature” created a wide demand for his work, 
which is now continued in these fresh, stimulating appraisals 
of current literary tendencies. He applies the tests of honesty 
and common sense to some modern literary “‘lights.” ($3.00). 


The Creative Life 


By Ludwig Lewisohn. Seventeen editions of this author's 
1922 book, ‘‘Upstream,”’ have been issued, and there is even 
now a growing demand for it. The new volume, “The Cre- 
ative Life’’ will win even greater popularity, it is believed 
by the critics who have expressed themselves. The new 
volume affords a spirited, alive analysis of the artistic life 
of America. ($2.50). 


Fads and Fancies 

By G. K. Chesterton. Reading Chesterton is like taking a 
charge of electricity, not to be indulged in at wearing length, 
but leaving you singularly wide awake when you manage to 
let go. The “‘fads’’ of this little book are the vagaries or con- 
ventions or crazes of the time. ($2.00). 


The First Time in History 


By Anna Louise Strong. ‘Two Years of Russia’s New Life.” 
A clear and comprehensive study of the new organization 
that is slowly and painfully emerging from the autocracy 
of czarism. The book is so crammed with vital information 
based on wide investigation that when it was still half fin- 
ished Senator LaFollette on a visit to Russia hired a special 
stenographer to make a copy for his personal use. ($2.00.) 


The Ku Klux Klan 


By John Moffatt Mecklin. Professor Mecklin, of the chair of 
sociology in Dartmouth College, here presents the first 
successful attempt to make a genuine analysis of the Klan. 
The book has its chief significance as a study of the American 
mind. ($1.75). 


The Most Talked of Fiction of Recent Publication 


Waste. By Robert Herrick. 
Told by an Idiot. 
A Cure of Souls. 


($2.00). 
By Rose Macaulay. 
By May Sinclair. 
So Big. By Edna Ferber. ($2.00). 
Heirs Apparent. By Philip Gibbs. ($2.00). 

None So Blind. By Albert Parker Fitch. ($2.50). 
Mirage. By Edgar Lee Masters. ($2.50). 


($2.00). 
($2.50). 


High Fires. By Marjorie B. McClure. 
With Benefit of Clergy. 


($2.00). 

By Florence Hackett. ($2.00). 
The Education of Peter. By John Wiley. ($2.00). 

A Hind Let Loose. By C. E. Montague. ($2.00). 

The Interpreter’s House. By Struthers Burt. ($2.00). 
The Gaspards of Pine Croft. By Ralph Connor. ($2.00). 
The Dream. By H.G. Wells. ($2.50). 
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iner circle these Japanese bureaucrats have been less than 





Fuman if they have failed to see and celebrate the silver 





ing which American discourtesy has so obligingly sup- 





Pied for their political clouds. For the Kiyoura cabinet 





W goes to the country, not as a group of mossback bureau- 





vats, but as the protector of the national honor, as the 





mbodiment of the national dignity that has been flouted 


An 





cause of racial antagonism. issue of that kind is 











into the center of that circle of light, there had stepped 
the figure of a single man. There was nothing behind 
him, nothing beside him, by which to scale him up or 
down. He stood alone, and inevitably, in the eyes of his 
audience—the people to whom he had gone—he came 
to represent not only himself but all the people of his 
own kind and the life of which he was assumed to be 
a typical product. Gradually, through the years, the 
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scene behind the missionary has changed. The movie is 
only a recent factor in the shiftings that have been tak- 
ing place. Today the missionary stands, not starkly 
alone, but almost lost against a vast and variegated 
background, which threatens to loose him in its com- 
plexity. He struggles to release himself from this back- 
ground, to assure his audience that his message has 
Sut, to 
twist the old saying of Emerson’s a bit, the audience, 


nothing essentially to do with the background. 


having had its eyes turned to gunboats and concession 
hunters and exponents of racial superiority and the like, 
is likely to answer, “What your background is speaks 
so loudly that I can’t hear what you say.” It is this 
effort to work despite the handicaps imposed by our 
western non-Christian civilization that makes the mis- 
sionary task one of increasing difficulty. 


Dividing the Word 
of Truth 
CHINESE PASTOR recently received a form letter 
signed by M. A. Matthews, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church, Seatt!e, which began with this paragraph: 
Jesus Christ 


“You are aware that true believers of face 


the greatest battle in the history of the church. Those who 
believe the infallible word, the deity of Christ, the virgin 
birth—the essential things 


are being persecuted. In every 


way possible their work is being hindered. The rational- 
istic forces are trying to destroy our schools, prevent us 
from building schools, and are flooding the country with 
false teachings.” The letter then appealed for a million 
dollars for the building of a Bible school, and made it clear 
that the call had been sent to Christian workers among the 


Chinese because, with this school built, “we shall be able 
to prepare men to answer the cry from the orient. ‘Come 
over and help us’.” Does Dr. Matthews seriously believe 
that he is being persecuted and his work hindered in every 
way possible? Is this the picture of life within the churches 
of America as he really sees it? Is it the conception of 
the present state of grace among American Christians that 
the 
about the most charit- 


that it 


he deliberately desires to have implanted in minds 
If it is, 
made is 


of their oriental brethren ? 
that 
dangerous state of mind out of which to build a school which 


able comment can be discloses a 
will be expected to train its students in a brand of truth 


superior to that currently available. 


Keeping Down 
Surplus Population 
HE CONVERSATION in the smoking car 


president conditions in Europe, the attitude of various 


Tran on 
powers toward the Dawes report, the grievous error that 
was committed in signing the armistice before the allied 
armies had marched to Berlin and ground Germany into 
fine dust, the probability of another war, and the inevitable 
character of the next war as a wholesale attack upon men, 
women and children behind the lines by airplanes, bombs 
and lethal gases. Then, as the final word of wisdom—for it 


had gotten late—came this utterance from a prosperous 


looking gentleman with heavy seals dangling from his pro- 
tuberant watch-chain and the button of a fraternal order 
in his lapel: 


“Well, anyway war has one value. 


It keeps 
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down surplus population.” Why, so it does. There is 
And if that is a valid reason for j 
continuance, we ought to revise our attitude toward som 
other agencies which perform the same beneficent seryig 
for mankind—or for that lucky fraction of mankind whig 
does not happen to be included in the part of the populatio, 


doubt about that. 


that is kept down. Homicide keeps down population. Whe 
one man kills another and is hung for the crime—or fy 
what we have naively considered a crime—the population j 
reduced by two. Every little helps. Murder trials are ¢. 
pensive, of course, but not more expensive than war, 

probably cost ten thousand dollars to destroy each one of 
the ten million lives which were taken by the late wa 
In the field of sudden death, quantity production has nq 
led to economy. 
that. 


cidents keep down population. 


Men can be killed at retail cheaper tha 
Moonshine keeps down population. Automobile x. 
Typhoid fever used to kee 
down population fairly well before we thoughtlessly bega 
to improve our water supplies and sewerage systems. The 
old plague which used to sweep the world from time t 
time was one of the grandest agencies for keeping dow 
surplus population. So was yellow fever, until medica 
science abolished it and robbed mankind of that benign 
We fea 


that this argument for the perpetuation of war is not whol) 


agency. These were all very expensive, too. 


sound. There are too many better ways of keeping dow 
surplus population. Instead of an agreement to limit arm- 
aments, let us have an agreement to abolish all public health 


That 


will have the merits of economy and of selecting the phys: 


agencies and establish free trade in disease germs. 


eally unfit instead of the most fit for elimination. The 
war-makers, who are always too old for military service 
would then have a chance to serve their countries by being 
eliminated. 


Evangelism on 


the Rampage 
-* IUTHERN NEWSPAPER publishes the follow 
ing news item: “Three hundred people were turned 
from the New Tabernacle Fourth Baptist Church last night 
] 


who came to hear ‘Black Billy Sunday.’ The Evangelist 


was at his best. Sometimes he was crawling on the floor; 


at other times hurling chairs furiously. Twenty-seven 


were converted. Tonight he preaches again at the New 


Tabernacle.” The editor, perhaps in a conscious sense 


of propriety, prints the item on the sporting page, im- 
mediately following the day’s record of a new deliver 


of thrills from the club of the redoubtable “Babe” Ruth, 


who is already “hitting” a creditable pace in the new season 


rhis is “making religion real” for certain types of muiné 


Our white southern neighbors never tire of magnifying | 


the imitative propensities of the brother in black. It is 
not surprising, considering the ado we once made ovef 
the original “Billy Sunday,” 
should emerge in full form, and should thus run true to 
type. 
among the white, at least the northern white, churches, 
many will think it unfortunate that the negro propensity 
to imitation should hit upon a method so outworn and boot- 
Yet the original, with little alteration of his methods 


less. 


or vocabulary, continues to maintain a vogue in many 0! 


that a “Black Billy Sunday” | 





In view of the passing of the “Billy Sunday” alt | 
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S fore the war in the country’s principal centers. 
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the southern cities. While he is almost unheard of now- 
adays in the major cities of the north and west, he has, 
“stirring” numerous southern 
cities, and claiming front page space in the local news- 


papers with reports of the same utterances and_ bizarre 
pel 


actions which insured him his novel fame immediately be- 


Perhaps 
all regions and elements of the population will one day 
discover that the graces of the spirit are not infallibly 


cultivated by furious disturbances of furniture and other 


spectacular athletics. 


Authority on Evidence 
Bears False Testimony 

LL LAWYERS and law students know that Dean 
A John H. Wigmore, of Northwestern University Law 
school, is an outstanding authority on “Evidence.” The dean 
fgured prominently in the much reported episode at an 
ton, Ill., 


made a speech and, 


orth League meeting in Evan his home, when 
Dow Allinson 
again and again refuted, the 


ernest F 


Epw 
Mr. Brent 


the story 


according to 
American flag was 


speech Rev Tittle, 


hissed. Preceding the s] pastor 


f the church, received a letter from Dean Wigmore pro- 
testing against Mr. Allinson’s appearance and giving as his 
reason not merely the fact that the speaker had been a con- 


ious objector during the war and had paid the price of 


scient 


his convictions by spending two years in Leavenworth, but 
ious pro-German acts while 

Naturally 
lis letter coming from 


Wist 


rsonally 


had been guilty of certain 


1 
asworn oO state departni nt abroad 


1 
+ 


Dr. Tittle was much impressed with tl 


such an authority on evidence as Dean nore, particu- 


larly when he stressed the fact that he was p cogni- 


zant of the facts alleged. So, although the pastor allowed 


the meeting to go on that evening, he took occasion on the 


iollowing Sunday to say that he considered that his young 
eople had made a mistake in inviting Mr. Allinson 1n the 

place. latural judgment on the basis of 
; he had 
Since that day Dr. Tittle has 
\llinson’ 
finds to his amazement that there is not a ghost of reality to 


+}, 


the dean’s charge. 


Dean Wigmore’s charges of gross perfidy which 
lad at Mr. Allinson’s door. 
ed in a thorough search of Mr s record, and 


Not a single pro-German act is of record 





against Mr. Allinson; he was never abroad in the service 


state department; he was in the service of the state 


lepartment less than fifteen days, and his appointment was 
cancelled on account of the opinions which he had expressed 


as to the aims of the war, and for no other reason. 


Dr. Tittle Puts It Up 

to Dean Wigmore 

D* TITTLE, upon learning the facts, wrote an open 
letter to Dean Wigmore, which was published in the 

local Evanston paper but which the Chicago press has left 

to do our share toward 


contemptuously alone. In order 


nghting the brutal wrong which Dean Wigmore and the 
Ch 
Tittle’s letter herewith : 
My Dear Dean Wigmore: 
On March 30 I stated to my congregation that, in my judgment, 


licago press have done Mr. Allinson we publish Dr. 


a mistake had been made in inviting Mr. Allinson to speak under 
the auspices of our Epworth League. 
This judgment was-not based on the fact that Mr. Allinson had 
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and had 


There is, of course, no reason why 


been a conscientious objector served a term in Leaven- 


worth. a Christian church 


should refuse to listen to a man who, at considerable cost to him 


self, has remained loyal to his deepest convictions. It was based 
ipon the very serious charge made by you in letter to m« 
that Mr. Allinson 1917 was recalled and dismissed by t 
department of state f disloyal conduct while a sworn ofhcer of 
the state departi t al d You add It was in Switzer 
land, at Berne, I think. But full det ecord, and we 
torio WW t the ti His acts wert pro-Ger 
I that t t ble.” l tated that you were 
pers cog! tof | t All I 
I l t the t i \ \ letter in my 
n f 1 the stat t t decl Mr. Brent Dow 
Allin pointed er t \ n Berne 
‘ | T T 8 1918 i ttent rt t wz Call 1 
hort t eafter to let t ! the etary of 
r, cri g the 1 « ct f the United States in the 
the n 1 t t is nota table perso 
I it it I t ( ( t { nmen t and } 
nointment t I ry 23, 1918 
M t 17 \ eT i i 
‘ th di ] nduct w < 
1 t dismissed y 
I it to t etary of 
t at nent 
\ Lan ng to the | ton New 
| t my tizet 1) e this new light 
upon the cas¢ E. F. Tittur 
i? 11m ss 11) | —Tr¢ 1 ( Ss owl | ) the Chicago 
press ent on this latter Thousands of his fellow 
citizens re tI! © se he \' LD l Wi ll will meet the 


A Sensible Letter to 
Missionary Candidates 


NE OF THE WISEST bits of advice growing out 
: j C tid _ 
ot present conditions on toreign mussion heilds that 


we have ! uded tter sent | mes M. Yard 
ecretary ot he ~ ns I Metho st chure l n Cl} i 
to Amet 1 ents col I itl! ervice as nussionar4ries 
in that cor S the things that Mr. Yard say 

need to be reac \ ( nm muissionar recruits ‘Hu 
manity is on the marc e write ind the very fore 

front are the students of China hat kes missiot 

ary work immensely interest just now. But it means 
that the ellectual demands are very high. We simply 
must have the best. Some one said to me not long ago, 


leadership in 


“The Chinese are now taking all the places ot 


the church and there is no place or opportunity for an 
American.” I know what he nt, of course. We come 
to give our lives and not to think of place \t the same 


time we are aware that un il very recently missionar;»ries 


have held conspicuous | 


life of the church in 


We also know that they can no longer occupy the 


believe that the op 


power. On the other hand, | [ 


portunity for really great men and women who are truly 
reat as today 


being the 


advisors of the real makers of China 


consecrated to th high tas 


We now have the rare privilege of friends and 


may not have 


as much glory and we certainly shall not have as much 


power as some of the older missionaries had, but our oppor- 


tunity to render conspicuous service, international service 


of a high order, has not passed.” 
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The Abdication of the 100 Per 
Cent Americans 


N ELECTION was held in Pennsylvania recently. 
A Less than a week before election day the bosses of 
the state Republican machine sent word down the line to 
all lieutenants and district leaders to scratch the name of 
Governor Pinchot, who was a candidate for delegate-at- 
large to the Republican national convention. The trick was 
duly turned and the governor’s opponent won by a majority 
of nearly 250,000, furnished principally by Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. It is a rare thing for the governor of a 
state to be denied a place among the delegates to his party’s 
national convention and all sorts of reasons for Mr. Pin- 
chot’s defeat are being advanced, ranging all the way from 
General Butler to Andrew W. Mellon. The plain facts 
are that Governor Pinchot was defeated and humiliated 
in his campaign for law enforcement by the very people 
who are most vocal in demanding law enforcement. Penn- 
sylvania has not voted wet, nor has it repudiated Pinchot’s 
policies; it simply has not voted at all, that is, most of 
it has not. 

The city solicitor of Pittsburgh said in an address 
shortly after the election that in a certain electoral district 
in Allegheny county where there are 34,000 people eligible 
for registration, only 16,000 actually are registered and 
eligible to vote, and of these only 6,000 voted at the late 
election, notwithstanding the fact that delegates to the 
national conventions of both political parties and delegates 
to the general assembly were nominated and a county bond 
issue of $29,000,000 was voted upon. 
ber of the Pittsburgh city council declares that this $29,- 
000,000 bond issue was voted upon the tax-payers by 13 


An influential mem- 


per cent of the people, and that counting the 9 per cent who 
voted against it, only 22 per cent of the population had 
In other words, 78 per cent 
of the people, largely the 100 per cent Americans the records 


anything to say either way. 


will show, abdicated their rights as American citizens and 
left an important matter of government to be decided by 
professional politicians with their blocs of controlled foreign 
votes. The same speaker asserted that certain foreign sec- 
tions of the city have been known to cast a vote equal to 
150 per cent of the lawful voting strength of the district 
and that in some instances it had been ascertained that men 
had voted their dogs! On the other hand, the 100 per 
cent American sections of the city show a vote of from 22 
per cent to 25 per cent of the adult population. At a club 
where this matter came up for discussion recently it was 
discovered that many of the business and professional men 
had not gone to the polls at a recent election, even 50 per 
Only 
35.2 per cent of Allegheny county’s population voted in 


cent of the clergymen present having failed to vote. 


In the gubernatorial 
primary in 1922 only 28.5 per cent voted, and when Mr. 


the presidential election in 1920. 


Pinchot was elected governor only 23 per cent of Allegheny 
county’s citizens took enough interest to go to the polls. 
Three county commissioners who will have charge of the 
expenditure of $29,000,000 for which a bond issue was 
authorized last Tuesday were put in office by exactly 28.3 
per cent of the people. 
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A certain borough in Pittsburgh is famous as “the ho 
city,” because of its schools and churches. Its population; 
largely made up of technical men, engineers and prof. 
sional men employed in one of the large electrical manufy. 
turing concerns located near by. Many of them are colle 
men; nearly all of them come from the so-called higher 
walks of life. According to the records there are ove 
17,000 people in the borough of voting age. The superiy 
tendent of schools is authority for the statement that ; 
fraction over 25 per cent have voted in any recent election 
We talk much of the menace of the foreigner in oy 
midst. Is it not time to think something about the mena 
of the native born Americans who have abdicated the 
American citizenship; who have allowed their birthrigh 
to go by default; who are too negligent to exercise th 
franchise which cost our forefathers so much blood ané 
treasure? The Fifth Avenue, Schenley Heights and hig 
class suburb sections of American cities have abdicated jp 
favor of the “strip,” the “hilltop,” “little Italy” and similz 
sections. 
Governor Pinchot will 


not go the Republican nationa 


convention, at least not in any official capacity. He wa 
beaten in his own state, by his own party machine whic 
wished to punish him, in which they were aided by severd 
hundred thousand good religious people who are prohibi- 
tionists in sentiment, but who content themselves with emo- 
tionalizing while their opponents are engaged in the more 
practical task of counting ballots. It looks much as thoug! 
the people of Pennsylvania have as good a government 
as they are entitled to. 


Our Theological Inhumanity 
HEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY is 


dehumanizing. It shares this quality with all warfare 


essential] 


The politician’s reasoning was sound who refused to becom 
personally acquainted with his opponents, for then, sai 
he, “I shall like them too much to fight them.” When, ear) 
in the present controversy, Dr. Fosdick proposed to one 
of his bitterest attackers that they get together and talk 
face to face about their differences, the proposal was more 
or less indignantly declined as irrelevant, immaterial, and 
The con- 
troversialist was quite right: it is not at all likely that his 


that other thing which the lawyers harp upon. 


enmity could survive close intercourse with a personality 
like that of Dr. Fosdick. The rich humanity of the man 
would quite divert consideration from the cold theological 
logomachy of the present contest. To be human and to 
seek to establish human sympathies is quite irrelevant, and 
would spoil the whole program of “fighting it out.” 

Now that Dr. Straton and Dr. Potter have come together 
on the same platform in New York, though for the express 
purpose of fighting out their differences, they are desper- 
ately in danger of forgetting the enmities of their funda 
mentalism and modernism. Every few days there is a new 
rumor of a partnership which they are about to form. 
They are going to travel together on the Chautauqua circuit 
this summer, staging their debate all over the country. They 
will shortly start on a tour around the world, carrying 
forward the same friendly program. Or, since both are 
proposing extensive social service programs, they have 
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} bout concluded to unite in a big hotel project, one being 
l organizer and capitalist and the other manager. It is 
lalways dangerous to controversy for the participants to 
B cet together. 


Now that the history of the nineteenth century is being 
written in something of its true perspective, the sad and 
judicrous features of its bitter religious controversies come 
out in glaring lines. To this day Charles Darwin is a human 
monster still sometimes used to scare inquiring young 
His 


modest statements about the limitations of his mind; his 


people into timid acceptance of religious dogmas. 


lament that absorption in his scientific studies did not leave 
time and strength for other pursuits; his loss of fondness 
for poetry and his dull musical sense—all this has been ex- 
ploited times out of count in current homiletics in the 
attempt to demonstrate the horrible spiritual results of 
accepting his scientific doctrines. Only let the warm-hearted 
human being, whether young or old, male or female, read 
a biography of that great soul. The bugaboo of “Darwin- 
more 
beautiful spirit than his the nineteenth century scarcely 


ism” vanishes in the genial human atmosphere. A 


produced. As a young man he was lovableness personified, 
and through all of the controversy which raged about his 
He did not 
He did 


or said nothing to besmirch the beautiful human spirit which 


scientific doctrines he never lost that quality. 
“answer back.” He did not become embittered. 
he early cultivated and which his learning only enriched and 
further beautified. 

vivacious 


He was and forth- 


At fifteen, largely self-educated, he was already 


Huxley was different. 
putting. 
discussing profound problems of metaphysics with his 
eders and was filling note-books with his incisive comments. 
In the full career of later life, he did not meekly accept the 
bitter attacks of his theological opponents. He answered 
back with a vengeance. He flayed bishops and theological 
professors in a manner which taught all but the most ag- 
gressive to keep their distance. He did not go out of his 
way seeking combat, but he did not evade what came his 
way. But how different a man he actually was from the 
His 
capacity for friendship was monumental, and his loyalty 
to his 


person depicted in orthodox theological literature! 


friends and to truth for the truth’s sake was so 
thrilling that no reader of an authentic biography of the 
man can remain unmoved. He was one of the great, form- 
ative spirits of his age. And he has left contributions which 
later ages will only burnish. 

The 
sober reader of his biography today will recognize the 
towering mind, and the immense humanity of the man, and 
will wonder how ever he came to be the monster which 
religious controversy represented him to be. Doubtless he 
and Huxley, by their vigorous countering upon their theo- 


The case is much the same with Herbert Spencer. 


logical opponent, helped on in the mischief from which 
their persons and their early memory suffered, but the 
reputation of the gentle, sweet-spirited Darwin has no more 
escaped the dehumanizing process of theological controversy 
than have they. The malignity seems inherent in the pro- 
gram, and will permit none to escape its blight. 

Among the childhood memories of many Americans now 
in middle or advanced life, “Bob” Ingersoll is the symbol 
of all profanity and defiance of the truth. He was drawn, 
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quartered and dissected limb by limb, organ by organ, in 
innumerable sermons of the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century, and is still the ghastly skeleton upon which 
Now 


that massive volumes are being issued reciting the details 


many a twentieth century sermon opens the door. 


of his career, and reproducing his electric political speeches, 
an entirely new being is born before the eyes of multitudes 
of readers. The large humanity of this man is an aston- 
ishing revelation. 

Ingersoll’s biographers will doubtless always be put to 
it to justify his racing back and forth over the 
exposing the “Mistakes of Moses” 


ce yuntry 


and mercilessly ridi- 


culing religious doctrines which multitudes of his fellow 
citizens held sacred. He allowed his brilliance of speech 
and inexhaustible reserves of vitality and good humor to 
betray him into ignoble tricks too common among magnetic 
public speakers. But the profound seriousness of the man 
will be an amazing discovery for many who have scarcely 
heard of him before, except as he has been held up as 
the revolting product of “infidelity.” 

Some are familiar with the deeply moving funeral oration 
which he once pronounced over the body of a deceased 
friend. We chance to have in hand the original of a letter 
which he wrote to a woman who had lost a much beloved 


son whose religious regularity had apparently not been 
sealed by his joining a church and making a formal “pro- 
It is doubtful if this letter has bee: 


printed elsewhere in full. 


fession of religion.” 
At any rate, the original is in 
hand, in Mr. Ingersol’s strong and legible hand-writing, 
the paper now discolored with the years since 1884, when 
it was indited. The sheets have passed so frequently from 
hand to hand that they are falling into fragments at the 
folds. His correspondent, accepting the rigid theology of 
her training, was manifestly harrowed by the consciousness 
that her dearly loved son was, in consistency with the doc- 
trines in which she had been instructed, suffering the tor- 
dead. 


share Mr. Ingersoll’s “infidelity” 


Even those who do not 
will be moved by the 
serious and sympathetic message which this letter contains 


ments of the unbelieving 


It reads thus: 
Palace Hotel, 
Sept. 27, 1884 
My Dear Mapa Mrs. Cooper has told me the sad story of 
your almost infinite sorrow 
I am not foolish enough to suppose that I can say or do anything 


to lessen your great grief—your anguish for his loss; but maybe I 
can say something to drive from your poor heart the fiend of fear—- 
fear for him. 

If there is a God, let us hope and believe that he is good, and 
I have been told that 


filled with charity 


if he is good, the good have nothing to fear. 
your son was kind and generous, that he wa 
and sympathy. Now, we know that in this world, like begets like 
Kindness produces kindness, and all goodness bears the fruit of 


joy. Belief is nothing—deeds are everything, and if your son was 
kind he will naturally find kindness wherever he may be 

You would not inflict endless pain upon your worst enemy. Is 
God worse than you? You could not bear to see a viper suffer 
forever. Is it possible that God will doom a kind and generous 
boy to everlasting pain? Nothing can be more monstrously absurd 
and cruel. 


beyond the grave. 


The truth is that no human being knows anything 
If nothing is known, then it is not honest for 
any one to pretend that he does know. If nothing is known, then 


we can hope only for the good. If there be a God your boy is no 


more in his power now than he was before his death—no more 
than you are this moment. 
death than before? 


Why should we fear God more after 
Does the feeling of God change towards his 














children the moment they die? While we are alive they say that 
God loves us—when will he cease to love us? True love never 
changes. I beg of you to throw away all fear, take counsel of 
your own heart. If God exists, your heart is the best revelation of 
him, and your heart could never send your boy to endless pain. 

After all, no one knows. The ministers know nothing. All the 
churches in the world know no more on this subject than the ant- 
hills. Creeds are good for nothing except to break the hearts of 
the loving. 

Let us have courage. Under the seven-hued arch of hope let the 
dead sleep. 1 do not pretend to know, but I do know that others 
do not know. 

Listen to your own heart—believe what it says and wait with 
patience and without fear for what the future has for all. If we 
can get no comfort from what people know, let us avoid being 
driven to despair by what they do not know. 

I wish I could say something that would put a star in your night 
of grief, and a little flower in your lonely path, and if an unbeliever 
has such a wish, surely an infinitely good being has never made a 
soul to be the food of pain through countless years. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. G. INGERSOLL. 

Doubtless Mr. Ingersoll himself wrought some of the 
religious mischief which marred American Society in his 
generation. But in our longer perspective all who entered 
into the embittered controversies of the time bear a share 
in the responsibility for the ribald “infidelity” which has 
been popularly identified with this brilliant and talented per- 
sonality. One who could write a letter like this has no native 
“profanity.” The deep currents of life course through his 
nature. A great personality, he had it in him to be pro- 
foundly religious. How much irreligion, and “infidelity,” 
and “profanity” is being generated by the hopeless and 
irreverent fundamentalist controversy of our own times 
who shall say ? 


Grandpa and the Bow-Wow 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE IS A LAND which is called Switzerland, and 

I and Keturah journied thither in the Long Ago. And 
in one of the cities is a Great Pit wherein are Bears. And 
the Tourists buy Carrots and feed unto the Bears. And 
around the place are Booths where they sell Picture Post 
Cards which thou mayest buy and send unto thy friends, 
showing that thou art in a country where there are bears, 
as there verily are in thine own. And over against the Pit 
are the shops of the Woodcarvers, who sell Wooden Bears. 
And I purchased one of these, being half as tall as I am, 
and holding in his Paws a Wooden Ring for the holding 
of Canes or Umbrellas. And the bear is in my study, and 
holdeth Canes that I have carried in Many Lands. 

And all Children love the Bear, for he is Friendly, and 
his Glass Eyes are Kindly, and no little boy or girl could 
well be afraid of him. And the Head and Back of the 
Bear are Smooth with the patting and stroking of Little 
Children. 

Now the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah hath a 
Little Sister, and she is Two Years old. And she is about 
the Brightest Little Bit of Color that shineth up this old 
world. And almost every day, when the Daughter of the 
Daughter of Keturah and my Little Grandson are in school, 
then doth the Daughter of Keturah come over to see 
Keturah, and they climb the stair to where I work. 
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Voice saying, I want to see Grandpa. Is Grandpa in? 
track mind is full of the idea of Seeing Grandpa. 


good look at Grandpa, and runneth across the room and 
huggeth the Bear, whom she calleth a Bow-wow. 


the Bow-wow. 

at this. But I am neither old nor silly, and I do not intend 
ever to be either. And I Say Nothing but Saw Wo 
until she hath done with the Bow-wow. Then doth shy 
run to me, and climb into my Lap, and put her Chubb 


bered mine own conduct. 


up the Stairs of reverence and devotion, saying as I climbed 


on Stepping Stones of my Dead Self to Higher Things 








And I hear the little feet climbing the Stair, and a litt 
And all the way as she cometh up the Stair, her Single. 


But the minute she entereth the room, she taketh oy 


And Grandpa is not in the running until she hath caresse 


Now, if I were a silly old Grandpa, I should feel hur 


Little Arms around my neck, and say, I love Grandpa. 
And I have considered these things, and have remem. 


For verily, I have climbed slowly and with faltering feet 


would see God. I would know more of mine Heavenl 
Father. And in this I have been sincere. 

And then, as hath happened more than once or twice, | 
have seen some Trivial yet Pleasant Thing, and I have 
run unto it, and later have been sorry that 1 was so Fickle 

Now the Bible doth not say that Little Children are to 
enter into the kingdom like Grown Folk, which would be a 
Sad Misfortune, but that Grown Folk are to enter as a 
Little Child. And this doth Encourage Me. 

Wherefore, I pray, saying, O my God, who knoweth 
our Frame and Rememberest that we are dust, Thou art 
more Wise and Just than to judge me Wholly by the way 
I turn to the right hand or the left in pursuit of this or 
that Trivial Thing in Life. Thou knowest Mine Heart 
even as I know the heart of this Chubby, Snuggly little 
Lump of Caprice and Affection. Judge me, O my God, as 
I judge this Little Child, and love me as I love her, and 
even a Little More. And have Mirthful Mercy on the 
shortcomings of thy Fickle Children, for Lord, we love 


Thee more than these. 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Vision 

HE FLAMES of God are in the streets, 

The altars of truth have been set up in the market-places, 
And the sons of men have become the children of God, 
And have brought their sacrifices, honest hearts and rev- 

erent spirits, to the altars. 


The altars of truth have been set up in the market-places, 
And the sons of men have become the children of God. 
They stand with open faces in the streets, before the altars 
of truth: 
Their faces are uncovered, for they are not ashamed of what 
they have done to other children of God. 


The flames of God are in the streets, 
The altars of truth have been set up in the market-places. 
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What Is War? 


By Kirby Page 


N ENDLESS AMOUNT of confused discussion 
A could be avoided by a simple agreement as to 
what war is and what it is not. War is a method of 
attempting to settle disputes between nations, a method 
which includes preparedness, combat and further pre- 
paredness. War is a method and its use should not be 
justified simply because of a noble end in view. Neither 
should it be judged by the heroism or cowardice of 
those who engage in it. War is not merely the use of 
force. It is not the exercise of police power. 

Let us examine more closely what war is not. War 
itself. 
good end may be sought in a wrong way. 


It is a means to an end. A 
It is not 
enough, therefore, to say that the objective of war is 


is not an end in 


the protection of the helpless, the ending of war and 
making the world safe for democracy, we must also 
pass judgment upon the method of war. Is it a method 
Does 
the use of this method violate our ethical and religious 


which will enable us to reach the desired end? 


standards? Is any better method available? 


WAR NOT COURAGE 

War is not merely courage and sacrifice on the part 
of soldiers. True enough, millions of men do show great 
But this fact 
is not a justification of war. Courageous and sacrificial 


heroism and absolute self-denial in war. 


men may use wrong weapons or pursue unworthy ends. 
Itis as a method that war must be judged. It is neces- 
sary to emphasize these two points because countless 
numbers of people have justified war on grounds of the 
end in view and the spirit of the combatants. Shall we 
sit idly by while helpless people are being killed? If 
we do not resist the armed aggressor will he not over- 
tun the world? Is not the perpetuation of democracy 
worth any cost? Are not our soldiers manifesting great 
heroism and self-denial? Having answered such ques- 
tions to their own satisfaction—that is to say, having 
assured themselves that the end in view is a very noble 
ne and that the spirit of the soldiers is courageous 
and sacrificial—they proceed on the assumption that 
war is justifiable. 

War is not merely the use of force. There is a wide- 
spread tendency to reason by analogy at this point. For 
xample, the story of Jesus driving the money changers 
ut of the temple is frequently cited as a defense of 
var. There are many interpretations of this scene but 
the most that can possibly be claimed is that Jesus used 
force to accomplish a good end. Reasoning by analogy, 
many reach this conclusion: Jesus sanctioned the use 
of force; war is the use of force to accomplish a good 
end; therefore Jesus sanctions war. The fallacy here is 
obvious. There are many ways to use force, some good, 
some bad. Force is only one of many factors involved 
in war. To say that we are justified in punishing a 
child by force is not the same as to say we are justified 
in using force in such a way as to cripple or to kill the 


child. The use of force is non-moral, that is to say, it 
is good or bad depending upon the motive behind its 
use and the effects of its application. To reason by 
analogy from a justification of the use of force to a 
justification of war is to endanger sound decisions and 
may lead to disastrous consequences. 


POLICE POWER 

War is not the exercise of police power. True enough, 
there are a number of points of similarity between the 
two. But the points of divergence are so numerous and 
fundamental as to destroy the value of any conclusions 
based upon analogy. There are four fundamental differ- 
ences between war and the use of police. (1) The police 
function as neutral third parties for the purpose of 
restraining criminals and bringing them before a judi- 
cial body for trial and judgment. In war, force is used 
by the belligerents themselves, no effort being made to 


bring evildoers before a judicial body, each army acting 


g 
as judge, jury and executioner. (2) The police take 
action against the criminal himself; not against his 


friends. 


guilty men but destroys multitudes of innocent people; 


family and War does not deal merely with 
es far more damage to the innocent than 
(3) There is 


the situation which confronts the police and the army. 


indeed, it d 
to the guilty a fundamental difference in 
In order to protect society, the police are compelled to 
restrain or change the criminal, himself, whereas in a 
national situation, 


rulers 


it is possible to deal with criminal 
strengthening the liberal forces 


f Eu- 


or officials by 


within that country. For example, the nations 


rope could have protected themselves against Prussian 


militarists by such unmistakable evidence of good will 


toward Germany as would have undermined the mili 
tarists’ appeal to fear, thus making it possible for the 


anti-military party to come into power. Even as it 


was, with the German people desperately afraid of the 
France, the anti 


military alliance between Russia and 


militarists in Germany were rapidly gaining in power, 
\llies have claimed that the Kaiser 


» to begin the 


so much so that the 

chose 1914 as the tim 
afraid he could not much longer maintain the support 
That is to say, it 


war because he was 


of his people for a huge army. is not 


necessary to wait until kaisers, czars, kings and gov- 


ernments are converted, the danger may be removed 
(4) 


a constructive and re 


from within by strengthening the anti-war forces. 
The police actually do serve as 
demptive force in society, in spite of many miscarriages 
of justice and occasional misuse of power. Modern war 

whatever may be said about wars of previous genera- 
tions—in actual operation is not constructive but so 
enormously destructive as to menace the existence of 
our civilization. It neither protects the innocent nor 
redeems the guilty. 

A simple illustration may help to make clear a funda- 
Here is a 
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mental difference between police and war. 
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child menaced by a brute with a club. Surely as a last 
resort a policeman would be justified in using force to 
protect the child. Yes, but that would not be war. To 
have an illustration that would be parallel to war, it 
would be necessary to assume something like this: The 
policeman in seeking to protect the child would not 
only kill the big brute but would also kill his wife and 
children and a dozen of his friends and their children, 
setting the village on fire and laying waste their fields; 
and in addition, would start a process which would end 
in the killing of the child’s family and a dozen friends 
and the destruction of their homes. To parallel war it 
is necessary to assume that in protecting a single child 
weapons would be used which would destroy a hundred 
lives, enemies and friends. That is exactly what war 
does: for every family it protects, it destroys a hundred 
others. 

WAR AND BANDITRY 


But what about a group of Mexican bandits raiding 
a Texas town? How should they be dealt with? In the 
same way that we would deal with bandits on the 
streets of Chicago or a crazed mob in Atlanta. The use 
of police power against bandits crossing our border 
would not be war. The resistance of a Mexican army 
by our own army, however, would be war. So long as 
Mexican bandits do not receive support from the Mexi- 
can government they ought to be dealt with by the 
police and not by a declaration of war and the use of a 
national army. 

A final question needs to be considered: Why not 
have an international police force? This is theoretically 
possible. If it were possible to create an armed force, 
controlled by a judicial body that was really interna- 
tional and impartial, and which would be used against 
the international criminals themselves, for the purpose 
of restraining and redeeming them, there would be no 
difference in principle between this international police 





and national police—notice, we do not say national 
armies for national armies are not genuine police but 
are a part of the war system. It seems to the writer 
wholly out of the question to assemble a genuinely in- 
ternational police at this time. Before that can be ac- 
complished it will be necessary to reduce to a minimum 
or disband altogether the various national armies and 
navies, and to create an effective world government 
with power over matters that are international in char- 
acter which transcends the power of single nations. In 
the meantime, any armed force that went by the name 
“international police” would not be impartial but would 
be dominated by one or two large military powers. For 
this reason any effort on the part of the league of na- 
tions to use an armed force would probably prove fatal 
to its usefulness and to the peace of the world. 


THREE PHASES OF WAR 


What is war? It is a method of attempting to settle 
disputes between nations. There are three phases to 
war: preparedness, combat, further preparedness. In 
order to reach a sound ethical judgment concerning 
war, it is necessary to examine carefully the various 
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elements of which it is constituted. Preparedness {o, 
war is one of the major activities of most great nations 
It is assumed that national security can only be maip. 
tained by having military power at least as strong as 
that of any potential enemy, or by being a member of, 
military alliance which is equal in strength to that of 
any group of possible enemies. 

Military and naval preparedness necessitates a spe. 
cial profession of men who devote their whole time ang 
energy to war. These men are highly trained in the 
science of destruction. The environment in which they 
live tends to magnify in their minds the importance of 
armed force and to decrease confidence in non-military 
means of maintaining security and justice. Their in. 
fluence over public opinion is very great, due in part 
to the romance and glamour of war. This influence js 
increased by close contact with young men in military 
training camps. They also have their own special jour- 
nals and other means of publicity. A secretary of war 
and a secretary of the navy sit in the cabinet and may 
exert enormous power over national policies. 

The military preparedness of one nation causes in- 
creased fear, suspicion and enmity in other nations 
Without the spectre of large armies and navies across 
the borders it would be impossible to gain public sup- 
port for the enormous expenditures necessitated by a 


_ policy of preparedness. Thus preparedness in one coun- 


try leads to counter preparedness, which in turn fur- 
nishes an excuse for still greater preparedness. This 
race of armaments made Europe an armed camp and 
laid the foundations for the most colossal slaughter in 
human history. 

The second phase of war is the actual combat. What 
are the weapons of modern war? This generation can 
answer all too readily: machine guns, heavy artillery, 
air raids, boiling oil, poison gas, death rays, disease 
germs, battleships, submarines, blockades and _ starva- 
individual combats be 


tion. Once war consisted of 


tween armed men. Later it was waged between lines 
of men in opposing trenches. 


slaughter of whole populations. 


Now it is organized 


THE NEXT WAR 


If another great war comes, what will it be like? The 
one thing about which we can be certain is that it will 
be vastly more destructive than was the world war. 
Since the armistice, the range of guns has been doubled, 
the speed of tractors trebled and the destructiveness 
of airplane bombs increased tenfold. Machine guns are 
now available which fire 1,500 shots per minute. An 
automatic cannon has been perfected which fires one- 
and-one-quarter-pound shells at the rate of 120 per 
minute. We now have a sixteen-inch gun which hurls 4 
missile weighing more than a ton for a distance of 
twenty-seven miles. A speed of 200 miles an hour for 
airplanes is now common, with a possibility of 250 
miles an hour. In endurance tests, machines have re- 
mained in the air for thirty-six hours continuously, and 
non-stop flights of more than 2,000 miles have been 
made. Airships are now available with a cruising range 
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of 4,000 miles and a gross lifting power of 120,000 
pounds. The significance of aviation in any war of the 
future was borne in upon the writer last summer when 
he few from Cologne to London in three hours and 
crossed the English channel in exactly thirteen minutes. 

The size of demolition bombs is steadily growing. 
During the recent war, 400 pound bombs were con- 
sidered highly effective, while now 4,000 pound bombs 
are available. One of these bombs would be sufficient 
to destroy completely the Woolworth building. In the 
realm of poison gas, great progress is also being made. 
In this connection, D. B. Bradner, chief of the chemical 
research and development section of the United States 
chemical warfare service, said: “The chemical warfare 
service has discovered a liquid approximately three 
drops of which, when applied to any part of the skin, 
will cause a man’s death. One plane carrying two tons 
of the liquid could cover an area 100 feet wide by seven 
miles long in one trip and could deposit material to kill 
every man in that area by action on his skin.” High ex- 
plosives and deadly gas are not the only contents avail- 
able for huge bombs. Phosphorus and other highly in- 
flammable substances are ready for use. If a consider- 
able number of these incendiary bombs should be dropped 
upon a city it would be impossible for fire 
departments to extinguish the innumerable fires that 
would be started and soon the whole city would be 


ablaze. Deadly disease germs are also available. A few 


utterly 


well placed bombs filled with these germs could poison 
the water supply of whole areas. With comparative 
ease entire populations could be infected with virulent 
diseases. On this point, General E. D. Swinton of the 
British army says: “The great future weapon of war 
will be deadly germs. We have since the 
covered and developed germs which dropped down 


war dis- 
upon cities and armies, will slaughter a nation in a day.” 
Progress is also being made in projecting electric rays 
through space with deadly effects. There is an abun- 
dance of evidence to indicate that submarines and tor 
pedoes will be vastly more destructive of life and com- 
merce in any future war. The blockade will again be 
used wherever possible if war should occur. 


FINANCIAL BURDEN OF WAR 


Not all of the destruction of war is wrought with 
such weapons as these. War breaks down the finely ad- 
justed productive processes by means of which life is 
sustained in a densely populated area, and thereby 
causes incalculable suffering and misery. The outlook 
for the future is ominous because of the operation of 
the two-fold tendency: the increasing dependence of 
peoples upon each other, and the increasing dislocation 
of industry by war. The financial burden of war is also 
growing heavier and heavier. The direct cost of the 
world war to the belligerent nations was more than 
186 billion dollars. The national debts of France, Great 
Britain and Italy were increased tenfold by the recent 
war, that of the United States more than twenty-fold. 
The interest upon our own national debt, most of which 
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is due to war, for one year at four per cent is equivalent 
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to the total amount all the churches of the United 
States and Canada will contribute to foreign missions 
in twenty years, if the present budgets are maintained. 
The total debts of all the nations is now in excess of 


250 billions of dollars. 


seen its debt wiped out by the loss of value of its cur- 


The German government has 
rency but this simply means that the German people 
have already paid in full for their war expenditures of 
thirty-seven billion dollars and have nothing to show 
for it except a ruined country and a shattered continent. 
The financial burdens resulting from a great war of the 
future will bear down with even greater crushing force 
upon the peoples of the earth. 


WAR'S WEAPONS 

War not only has its own weapons, it has its own 
ethic, its own standard of right and wrong. During 
hostilities the law of military necessity reigns supreme. 
Normal standards of morals are set aside. Expediency 
and efficiency are the tests of action. Do whatever 
necessary in order to win. This fact was emphasized 
in a recent statement by Winston S. Churchill, former 
first lord of the British admiralty : “When all was over, 
torture and cannibalism were the only two expedients 
that the civilized, scientific, Christian states had been 
able to deny themselves: and these were of doubtful 
utility.” 
admit any limitation of its supreme sovereignty. Each 


During wartime, no belligerent nation will 
nation is a law unto itself. Treaties and international 
law are sometimes observed in war, if their observance 
does not stand in the way of winning. But tragic ex- 
perience indicates that the most sacred obligations of 
nations are utterly disregarded when their observance 
means losing the war. Irresponsible national sover- 
eignty and military necessity trample rough-shod over 
all barriers to victory. 

War’s ethic has little regard for truth. Deceit and 
falsehood are inherent in the war system. Governments 
deceive their own citizens as well as the enemy. A 
rigid censorship prevails everywhere. False reports 
concerning victories and defeats are constantly issued. 
Stories of atrocities committed by the enemy are grossly 
exaggerated or manufactured outright in some propa- 
ganda office. Hatred is an essential part of war. Dur- 
ing the conflict it is regarded as treason to “love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you.” 


gets, not as sons of God. 


In war, the enemy are regarded as tar- 


THE ETHIC OF WAR 

The third phase of war is further preparedness. The 
period of hostilities releases the baser passions of men, 
creates more fear and hatred and leads to 
firmer determination to gain security or revenge by a 


preponderance of military power. This leads to a new 


an even 


race of armaments. One has only to trace the experi- 
ence of France and Germany from the days of Napo 
leon to the present to see how true this is. Five years 
after the close of “the war to end war” there are half 
a million more men under arms than in 1913 and every 
major power is engaged in further preparedness for 


THE 


war. Fear, suspicion, hatred, preparedfiess, war, more 
fear, more suspicion, more hatred, more preparedness, 
more war: this is the vicious circle in which the nations 
have been travelling. 


SUMMARY 


What is war? It is a method, and its use should not 
be justified simply because of a noble end in view. 
Neither should it be judged by the heroism or cowardice 
of those who engage in it. War is not merely the use 
of force; it is not the exercise of police power, national 
or international. War is a method of attempting to set- 
tle disputes between nations: (1) preparedness for 
which leads to a race of armaments, and which trains 
a body of professional military and naval men in the 
science of destruction and tends to cause them to magnify 
the importance of armed force and to decrease confi- 
dence in non-military means of maintaining security and 
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justice; (2) the conduct of which involves the use of 
terribly destructive weapons against guilty and inno. 
cent alike, and is based upon an ethic of its own jp. 
cluding military necessity and irresponsible national 
sovereignty ; (3) and which is followed by a new cam. 
paign of preparedness, thus perpetuating the vicious 
circle: fear, suspicion, enmity, preparedness, war, more 
fear, more suspicion, more enmity, more preparedness 
more war. 

Many important problems are now confronting us 
How shall we protect helpless people from wicked 
men? Is the use of force justifiable? How shall we 
deal with bandits and mobs? What are the merits and 
defects of an international police force? These ques- 
tions need to be answered. But the answer to them 
does not give us the answer to the most important social 
question of this generation: Is war justifiable as a 
inethod of attempting to settle disputes between nations? 


The Slow Retreat of Sectarianism 


By Alfred Williams Anthony 


N THE LAST ANALYSIS, sectarianism consists of 

two prides— “mortal” prides, some old schoolmen 
would call them—the pride of election and the pride of 
mind. Every sectarian, who is confirmed in his doctrinal 
position, is well satisfied that the divine favoritism is about 
him and that he knows exactly what the divine mind has re- 
vealed and what its purpose is. This complacency in regard- 
ing one’s self and like-minded associates as the focus and 
central objective of the divine economy and of understand- 
ing all of the revealed truth requisite for these self-assuring 
conclusions constitutes the background of the beliefs and 
the practices which at length in nearly all religious circles 
are included under the opprobrious term of sectarianism. 
Even those who are themselves sectarian object to sectarian- 
ism in others. Sectarianism assumes that certain individuals 
and groups of individuals have been marked out for special 
grace and privileges and that the persons so designated 
know the fact and know all about it, that others, accordingly, 
cannot know the fact, entertain its assurances and enjoy 
the peculiar privileges involved without conceding to the 
propagators of these views the correctness of their position 
and accepting their opinions and using their phrases. 


THE SECTARIAN MIND 


It is natural, indeed, almost inevitable, that the possessors 
of such views should be, as sectarians are, dogmatic and 
uncompromising, for they regard themselves as advancing 
toward the ultimate goal in theological thinking, if not 
already at the goal, self-satisfied and in reality unprogress- 
ive, because they become less interested in discovering new 
truth than in finding new arguments for the old truth and 
new ways of overcoming opposition; usually zealous and 
self-sacrificing, because, regarding themselves as divine 
agents entrusted with the only way of life possible to men, 


they count no cost too great for the extension of their 


views ; and at the same time they show qualities which are 


lovable and praiseworthy, because of loyalty and faithful- 
ness to convictions, although disagreeable and “impossible” 
to those who, with equal consciousness, do not agree with 
them. Mankind cannot help liking conscientiousness, loyalty 
in its varied forms, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. These 
Doubtless, 


in the divine mind they pass as current gold, because they 


excellences command respect wherever seen. 
measure up to the standards of “utilizing one’s talents,” of 
faithfulness “according to one’s light,” and in many respects 
to the standards of sacrificial service in a genuinely altru- 
istic spirit. But is it likely that the Father is wholly satis- 
fied with a sectarian, when the sectarian is frequently so 
disagreeable toward, and censorious of, other children in 
the same divine family? 

It is fair to assume that the good Father forbears with 
the sectarian just as he forbears with others of his children 
who are not perfect and show grievous faults. God himself 
He does not control the thinking of men 


He is 


Toward those who differ from him 


is not a sectarian. 


nor dictate their conclusions. even-handed and 
“equal” toward all. 
he is gracious, good, merciful and patient. His sun, his 
rain, his opportunities are impartially available for all. 
From multiplied and manifest evidence all over the world 
it is plain that he has blessed with conspicuous and open 
favor the works of those who do not agree with the sec- 
tarians and has made them many times even the larger re- 
cipients of the Holy Spirit. It is equally plain that Jesus 
was not a sectarian, although he was himself the ultimate 
“the the the life,” 


endued with the plenitude of wisdom. He dealt gently 


revelation, way, truth and and was 


with men; the bruised reed he did not break, the smoking 
flax he did not quench. He was accessible to Samaritans, 
Syro-Phoenicians, Romans and Greeks, as well as to Ju- 


deans and Galileans. He was hedged in by no orthodoxy 
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which restricted his fellowship, rendered him censorious, 
and filled his speech with dogmatism. He formulated no 
creeds, wrote no constitutions nor bylaws, drew up no con- 
fessions Of faith and set down no dotted line on which his 


followers were obliged to sign. 


APOSTOLIC HETERODOXY 


Had Jesus been a rigid theologian, as some sectarians 
endeavor to be, for how long a time would any of the twelve 
apostles have been permitted to continue in his company ? 
Peter could not have remained, for he cursed and denied. 
Thomas would have been shut out, for he declared himself 
unwilling to accept any one’s word, until he had investigated 
for himself. John and James, once sons of thunder, were 
fice seekers in an earthly kingdom, desiring portfolios on 
the right hand and the left hand of an earthly messiah. 
Philip could figure up quickly the cost of serving a light 
lunch to a multitude, but could not readily discern the 
And so on through the list. 
If Jesus 
had been a sectarian, or had been possessed in the least of 


revelation of God in Jesus. 
Which one of them was thoroughly orthodox? 


the sectarian spirit, where would the world be today? What 
would Christianity be? 

There were apostles in the days of Jesus, and just after, 
who set out to be sectarian, who indeed were sectarian with- 
ut ever fully recovering from it. Sectarianism was the 
real issue which occasioned the convening of the first church 
council, as recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, but 
unfortunately sectarianism was not ended then, although it 
was dealt with in a broad and tolerant spirit, the right cor- 
rective for narrowness and bigotry. It may now at length 
be passing, slowly, but passing. And the real reason why 
sectarianism after all of these centuries is at length shrink- 
ing and drawing away is because so many people are dis- 
covering that God is revealed in his works, as well as in 
his words, and that he is a bigger God than the Jews knew, 
r the Greeks knew, or any one in the past ages knew; 
and that Jesus had more to disclose about God than any 
f those who heard him could understand or at that time 
record. Knowledge of nature, including man, and an 
earnest, open-minded search after more knowledge, these, 
ne may say, are the chief agencies in dispelling sectarian- 
ism and in extending man’s understanding of the divine 
plans and purposes. 

It is sectarianism, pure and simple, which undertakes to 
steady the ark of the covenant by forbidding through legis- 
lative enactment in some states the teaching of modern 
science in schools and colleges. It is the same kind of sec- 
tarianism which would, if permitted, dictate to mission- 
aries, educators, preachers and churches precisely what they 
should believe and how they should state it. But this sec- 
larianism, a recrudescence of other ages, stimulated by the 
mental excitements and confusion of the world war, is at 
length yielding to the saner, calmer judgment of men who 
are convinced more and more that real religion resides in 
spirit and life rather than in phrase and dogma. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTARIANISM 


The foregoing statements relate to a sectarianism of doc- 
rine and creed in the field of philosophy. There is also 


2 sectarianism of administration, manifested by officials of 
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the church who regard themselves as obliged to make a 
fair showing of their work and have been subjected to 


istics. Bishops 


little 


areas, districts, 


the competitive stress of comparative 


and superintendents and some secretari are 
1 


1@ss than bishops, all in charge of dioce ses, 


conventions, conferences, associations, synods, presbyteries, 
classes, and similar ecclesiastical jurisdictions, are accounted 
under an administrative obligation to maintain the tenets 
the sake safeguarding their denom- 
TI feel obliged 


nis they ice l 
mpt unoccupied territory, by pushing 


of sectarianism for 


inational possessions to do by 


attempting to pre- 
» territory al 


sectarian claims int lready sufficiently occupied, 


by sedulously endeavoring to prevent losses of their mem- 
bers to other churches, and by securing as many secessions 
from other communions as possible. From the sectarian 
point of view pri t is regarded as a virtue. The nun 
ber of administrative sectarians diminishes very slowly 
They constitute an influential group of middle men in a 
central place in the church’s organization Above them 
the highest officials, represented in the chief conclave of 
the church, the general assembly, the national convention, 
the national council, the national conference, or simular 


supreme most part maki 


tures of fellowship, using the 


judicatory, 


terms of mutual understand- 


ing and common interests and are entering into actual co- 





operation ; and but a short distance below them the rank and 
file of the churches are shifting membership from one 
church to another, as convenience of residence or personal 
preferences of the family may prompt, are even combining 
congregations in f ted churches and are setting up com- 


munity churches, as a formal protest, if not a revolt, against 


sectarian supervision and control Sectarian barriers aré¢ 
either ignored or forcibly broken down by more people in 
America than ever before 
rH \SS OF SECTARIANISM 
Signific ( f frankly setting the barriers aside 
and of declaring that they shall not be restored are to be 
found in certain western states, notably Montana, southern 


Idaho, northern California, western Washington, Utah and 
Colorado, and some other states, like Wyoming and North 
Dakota, have gone almost as far. Not that all administra- 
tive sectarianism has disappeared by any means, but agree 
ments have been reached, mutual rights and obligations have 


are respected, 


to an extent been defined and territory for 


exclusive occupancy has been allocated and certain joint 


enterprises have been undertaken. Not all agreements have 





been fully observed, for not always are their full implica 
tions understood, not always do all of the people who are 
more or less vitally concerned acquiesce in decisions. Not 
always are allocations fully cared for, nor are they always 
respected by those who should refrain from them. But, 


lirection 
the 


on the s have been made in the 
of 
administrators to meet in council annually, or quarterly 


ihe case may be, report to each other mutually their plans 


whole, great gain 


full understanding and cordial cooperation. For 


as 


for advancement of work, share with each other problems 
and perplexities, tell each other of achievements and success, 
and thereby together realize that the kingdom of which 
they are all a part is larger than any one of them unaided 
can establish, and that for its further coming all of them 
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are required, with all of their workers and all of their 
resources, dedicated by common prayer and faith, this 
ushers in a new day and produces a new type of Christian. 

People who travel, people who move from place to place, 
as so many Americans do, learn in course of time that 
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Christians of every name and connection have characte. 
istics very much in common; and the fellowship whig 
ensues is the beginning of a Christian blend, which in sop, 
parts of the country may almost be termed the manifest. 
tion of a new American Christian church. 


Protestantism and Catholicism in France 


By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


AST SUNDAY afternoon, after attending the morn- 

ing service at the great Protestant church of Paris, 
the Oratory, | went over to the ancient and wonderful 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, chiefly to see those radiating 
flying buttresses which are like a piece of three-dimensional 
But 
even at the unreasonable hour of one o’clock Notre Dame 


stone lace and the rose windows and the gargoyles. 


was almost full of people, and presently it was entirely full. 
I had never seen a vast cathedral entirely filled, and it was 
an inspiring sight. Most of the nave was reserved for men, 
the two aisles on the right and the front part of the nave 
for women, and the two left aisles for men and women 
together. A small admission fee was charged; four times 
as much for the section where men and women were together 
as for the other sections. I asked a by-standing Englishman 
what was the occasion for this concourse, and he said he did 
not quite understand but that a policeman had told him it 
I asked 


surprised at my ignorance, ex- 


was not a religious meeting but some sort of feast. 
a uniformed usher and he, 
plained that there was to be a sermon by a celebrated 
preacher, Father Janvier. This was not quite accurate, 
either, for it was a lecture, the third of a series, to men on 
Fundamental Truths of the Christian Faith. 
have been nearly as many present as at the feeding of the 


There must 
multitude,—“about five thousand men besides women and 
children.” The acoustics of a Gothic cathedral when it is 
filled with people, by the way, are not so bad as is commonly 
supposed. The rather quiet voice of the speaker, who 
occupied a pulpit hanging from a column half-way down 
the nave, seemed easily audible throughout the building. 
The lecture was eloquent but very calm in tone, dealing espe- 
cially with the relation between religion and science, which 
he held to be mutually helpful. Except for a rather skill- 
fully masked use of the scholastic principle that faith must 
precede knowledge, it was an appeal that would win favor 
from a person of scientific interests. It was clearly an 
address to the intellectuals. 
IN UNIVERSITY CIRCLES 

The Catholic movement in university circles in Paris is 
now very strong. An intelligent young Protestant said that 
Catholics now occupy the positions of intellectual leadership 
in France, whereas fifteen years ago Protestants led and 
Catholics followed. 
tion is true, but all testimony agrees that the Catholic church 
is at present making a tremendous effort to win the intel- 


I do not know whether this generaliza- 


lectuals and is speaking of science with the utmost politeness. 
One form which this intellectual propaganda takes—in 





addition to such courses of lectures as that to which I haye 
alluded—is the creation of a new Catholic literature and: 
new machinery for its distribution. One finds everywher 
new books on “the Catholic revival.” They are historical 


devotional, doctrina!, ethical, and, above all, accounts oj 
experiences of conversion from various non-Catholic attitudes 
to the Catholic faith. The new machinery for distribution js 
the “Central Office of Book-selling and Bibliography,” an 
organization which, under the presidency of the Archbisho; 
of Cambrai and with the co-operation of a considerable 
corps of specialists in various branches of learning, under- 
takes to put readers in touch with good Catholic books upor 
every conceivable subject. It is publishing a series of Ana- 
lytical Bibliographies, the first number of which, covering 


the religious sciences, appeared in January, and a monthly 
magazine of reviews of new books. It offers both to corre- 








spondents and to callers at its central office information ir 
regard to all sorts of literary and bibliographical questions 


CONTROL OF READING 

On the surface, it is an effort to make known both withi: 
I‘rance and to the world at large the rich resources of mod- 
ern French literature, and neither the titles of its publications 
nor the name over its door indicates any limitation of this 
purpose. It is quite obvious, however, on a moment’s exam- 
ination, that the purpose is not quite so broad as that. It is 
to make known the resources of French Catholic literature 
and to be ready to suggest to every reader upon every topic, 
whether religious, political or scientific, those books which 
meet the approval of the church. That seems to me a thor- 
oughly sensible and praiseworthy idea, and one much more 
likely to produce the desired results than the negative policy 
of placing undesirable books on an Index of Prohibited 
Books. The Index was never a great success, and it is 
today harder than ever to get intelligent people to sit quiet 
3ut intelli- 
gent people are just the ones who like to receive suggestions 


under a prohibition against reading this or that. 


as to books upon topics in which they are interested. Such 
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a service may exercise an immense influence over the thought ] 


and action both of Catholics and non-Catholics. 


It says of J 


itself that it is “an organization absolutely new in the distr [ 


bution of religious and other literature, because of the | 
expert service which it renders and the doctrinal control of J 


which it is assured.” 


But I am told by a French Protestant historical scholar } 
that this new method of promoting the circulation of ap- 


proved books by no means takes the place of the older 
system of the suppression of those which, from the stand- 
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int of the Catholic church, are undesirable. It is a well 
established policy to seek out and buy up for destruction 
pooks and especially manuscripts and historical documents 
which contain evidence damaging to the claims or the repu- 
tation of the church. My informant appeared to be in no 
sense a fanatic but, as a historian, he was hotly indignant at 
what he called the effort to suppress history. But upon this 
point also I am speaking of a matter of which I have no 
personal knowledge. I do know, however, that there are 
some interesting Catholic books which it is rather difficult 
to get, and that even the courteous attendant at the central 
ofice wanted to know what use I intended to make of a 
certain book and finally decided that it was not in stock. 

The Catholic church in France is as active in its negotia- 
tions with the government as it is in the winning of indi- 
vidual converts. It is known, of course, that for the past 
three years France has not only had a diplomatic represen- 
tative at the Vatican (as England also has had since mid- 
war days) but—what is much more important—the pope has 
a nuncio at Paris who has the status of an ambassador of 
one of the great powers and who serves ex officio as presi- 
dent of the diplomatic council, or, as we should say, dean of 
the diplomatic corps. The opportunities thus afforded for 
influencing governmental action are ample and obvious. The 
papal nuncio, Monsignor Seretti, began his first public state- 
ment after his appointment with the words, “This hour is 
unique for the pope.” It is currently believed that it is a 
part of the Vatican program to secure the admission of the 
papacy to the league of nations, in which case it would 
perhaps seem as natural for the Pope to assume the position 
f arbiter and umpire in the affairs of the nations as for 
his nuncio to assume the precedence over the ambassadors 
of all the powers at the French capital and at some of the 
fact that the 
nations much more 


other capitals of Europe. In view of the 
papacy has promoted war among the 
often than it has made peace, or even tried to make peace, 
among them, and that it has never decided any question in 
any other interest than its own, it appears that the papacy 
lacks some of the qualifications which might be required in 
an arbiter of the affairs of the nations. 


FRENCH POLITICS 

In the narrower field of French politics, the negotiations 
which have been proceeding between the Catholic church 
and the government with reference to the law governing the 
holding of ecclesiastical property, is still exciting much 
interest. It is a complicated question which does not lend 
1905, 
which abolished Napoleon’s concordat of 1801, required 


itself to full exposition here. In brief, the law of 
that church property should be held by local associations of 
laymen. The church has never accepted this law and has 
never conformed to it, though it has formed diocesan asso- 
ciations which were a faint imitation of what the law re- 
quired, and the government has never felt disposed or 
perhaps has never felt strong enough to bring the matter 
of the enforcement of the law to a clear-cut issue. The new 
arrangement is in effect a compromise by which the church 
agrees that the form of the law is to be observed by the 
organization of the local associations, but the government 
agrees that these shall be strictly subject to the bishops so 
that the property of the church shall not be in any sense 
under lay or congregational control. ‘The agreement will be 
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in reality almost equivalent to a new concordat giving a 
It is 
hailed as a great triumph for Vatican diplomacy. Strangely 


definite and special legal status to the Catholic church. 


enough, the project was actively supported by a Protestant 
clergyman, M. Soulier, who is a member of the chamber of 
deputies, and the division of Protestant sentiment in regard 
to it is sharp and pronounced. Such churches as the Meth- 
odist and Wesleyan are quite unanimously opposed to the 
new law, which some of them say is equivalent to a partial 
lishment of the Catholic church, 


bers of the 


re-estab while many mem- 


Reformed Church consider that the new plan 
I have not examined the text of the new 


plan and can only reflect and restate tl 


is just and proper 
1¢ Opinions of it which 
| influential Protestant lead- 


lave been given to me by severa 


ers of different points of view rhe election of May 11 
may change the complexion of the chamber of deputies and 
upset the whole arrangement, which has not yet become law. 


INTEREST IN RELIGION 


\ll testimony agrees that there is a greater interest in 
eligion in France now than the re Was before the war. Pro 
fessor Wilfred Monod attributes it to “the collapse of mate 

ilism.” That collapse has occurred on both theoretical 
nd practical grounds Che course of philosop!l | thought 
nd of scientific investigation in the fields of physics and 
chemistry has broken down the old conception of matter as 
simply dead stuff, 1 has rendered the c ception ¢ f the 

erst ! liess and meaningless both implausible and 
untenable Bergson’s influence has been strongly against 
the materialism which was popular twenty years ago And 
the actual sufferings | bereavement ( g out of the 
war have revealed spiritual needs that have set men to 
S¢ urching tor religious s cto! Both of these influ- 


ences have worked in the direction of an increased interest 


] | | . i sf | itl wel : 
in religion. It has been felt in both Catholic and Protestant 
ss Deo 


, probal ner for, though Protestant- 


ism in France is as old as the Reformation and is a million 


strong, it 1s after all small minority and the majority of 
When they think of 


licism, and any forces 


Frenchmen know nothing about it. 


religion at all, they think of Cath 


which m to religion incline them to Catholicism. 


incline the 
\ strongly anti-Catholic deputy felt this so forcibly that he 
said it was folly to try to do anything for religion in France, 


for anvthing done for religion was done for Catholicism 


But repli | the venerable Pere Hyacinth, we dare not 
leave that simple and false alternative between Catholicism 
and nevation; for between something and nothing, “nobody 
chooses nothing ‘a 

Of the many interesting persons whom I have met in 


Paris, it will not be invidious to mention two. Two delight- 


ful hours with Professor Wilfred Monod gave me a sense 
of a spiritual power still resident in the French nation of 


t be the expression. He is one 


which such a voice as his mu 
of the three preachers at the Oratory (opposite the Louvre), 
is a professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty which 
represents a harmonious cooperation of the Reformed 
and Lutheran churches, and is the author of a long list of 
books, devotional and apologetic, and of published sermons 
His style suffers nothing in comparison with that of Pastor 
Wagener, whose 


few years ago, and he has a truly international mind. 


won sO many admirers a 
This 


morning, by invitation, I spent an hour with Madame Curie 


“Simple Life” 
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in her laboratory at the Radium Institute which is under 
the auspices of the University of Paris. It is axiomatic that 
simplicity goes with true greatness, but I suppose there 
was never a more shining illustration of that familiar truth. 
This little woman whose daily occupation deals with a dis- 
covery, hers and her husband’s, by which our whole concep- 
tion of the constitution of matter was altered, who lives at 
a dazzling focal point of science where physics and chemis- 
try and medicine meet, is so inconspicuous that she could be 
lost sight of entirely ina crowd of three, and so modest that 


British Table Talk 


London, April 19. 
EVER DID THIS PEOPLE welcome Easter more 
N heartily than now, and so far the weather has been perfect. 
Spring is very late. The almond-blossom, which, according to 
its time-table, should have been out two months ago is now in 
leaves 


its full beauty. There is no blackthorn in blossom, the 


have come out as though they were tired of wait- 


A Second : 
Installment ‘"® '°° the flower which should have come first. 
of Copec All the blossoms will appear close together this 

year, as they did in 1918. My friends have heard 


the cuckoo. I have not heard him, but that is due to Copec, 


the brief record of which I am writing,—a task which must be 
done quickly; and the woods and even the cuckoo must call in 
vain till it is accomplished. 

Copec is beginning to recede now into the past. The delegates 
must be experiencing the backwash which always follows sea- 
They are now in the valley where they 
But 


begun a work which 


sons of high hope. 


will meet with indifference and with hostility. there must 
be few who doubt that the conference has 
will endure. It has kindled the imagination of many disheart- 


ened saints. It has wakened sleepers. And other results will 
follow. 
* * * 

The Treatment 
of Crime 

In the discussion upon the treatment of crime the conference 
made, in the judgment of one of its best counsellors, its one 
departure from prudence when it passed hastily its resolution 
that 


cussed; and the assembly acted at the bidding of its heart. I 


against capital punishment. It is true this was not dis- 


think the heart was right, but I agree that before a specific 
measure was adopted it should have been discussed. The session 
in which this subject was considered was chiefly memorable for 
a brief speech by Professor Moberly. In it he pleaded for a 


firmer grasp of principle. There are, he said, three levels in 


the treatment of wrongdoing. There is the purely natural level 
sidered 
be 


is recognized a 


on which wrong is cot 


that it 
there 


a nuisance and public interest 


demands should removed. There is the level on 


which connection between what a man 


ethical con 
hical but 


as it is set forth, 


does and what he suffers; the moral order emerges: 


siderations are at work; justice is done; it is e 


not 
yet Christian. There is still the Christian way 


for example, in the parable of the prodigal son. There is now 


a different atmosphere. It looks as if it were less than just. 
Why should the prodigal be treated so unfairly in relation to 
the elder brother? It is now the atmosphere of redemption. 
But the world as we find it has not gone beyond the second 
level. It is ideal the to get through 
the ethical level and beyond it to the third, the level of redemp 


tive love. 


the of Christian church 
But that will be a costly process. 
Throughout this discussion it was cheerfully recognized that 
a great improvement had already been made in the administra- 
Among the emphasized were 
Between 16 and 18 no youths should be sent to prison. 


tion of justice. these. 
There 
Much more 


might be made of education in prisons, such as had been proved 


points 


should be an extension of the probationary system. 
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she would not care if she were. Looking like a rather sad litt, 
grandmother who has just put down her darning, she talk 
with quiet precision—kindly tempering her technicalities 4, 
the ignorance of her auditor—about the marvelous and myst. 
rious field about which she knows more than any other 
person in the world. Paris recognizes its heroes, and ha 
named the street upon which the Radium Institute is locate 
after her deceased husband and collaborator, “Rue ¢& 
Pierre Curie.” 


Paris, March 25, 1924. 


successful in Liverpool. In general, certain recommendations 


for the church were formulated: for a deeper study of th 
causes of crime; for the removal of the social evils which are 
incentives to crime; for an active interest in prison reform 
and a recognition of Christian responsibility for the prevention 
and treatment of crime and the restoration of offenders to their 
place in the Christian society. 

* * * 


Industry and 


Property 
On Thursday the conference dealt with Industry and Prop 
erty The chief recommendations of the commission were 


these: the substitution of the motive of service for the motive 


of gain; cooperative effort in industry; an effective voice of the 
workers 


ral 


in determining the conditions of their work; a juster 


istribution of wealth and the obligation of service upon all 


Tut at the very outset the assembly, moved by a master 


Dr. Mackintosh of 
Bishop Butler's “rational self-love,” and thought the elimination 


of the motive of gain put a strain upon human beings which 


Manchester, who pleaded for 


speech from 


they were not meant to endure, displaced the word “substitu. 
tion” by the word “predominance.” The predominance of the 
motive of service over that of gain was therefore the recom: 


this debate and 


week, the two outstanding problems were housing and 


mendation. Throughout indeed through the 


whol 
The present 


employment. We were always returning to them. 


sition otf 


things is intolerable for all who hold the Christian 


“We 
income or of property, is 


It is in the distribution of good that the problem lies 


ve not said that disparity, either of 
The equality we have pleaded for is 
an equal regard for the personality of everyone.” The present 
It just happens 


necessarily a bad thing. 
distribution is not based upon any principle. 
The 


least is 


1 


Christian is bound to apply his own principles, and one at 


this: he is bound to judge his own rights to proj 
that they have upon the personality of men 
and the good of the community. Upon these matters 
Mr. Will Reason, Miss Constance Smith, Sir Max Musspratt, a 


leading 





by the effect 


men 


employer of labor, and Sir George Paish, the economist 
ke. The economist was at once the most emphatic in his 
rnings and the most hopeful of the future, if the church's 
way is taken. Let me quote his last words: “Moreover, were 
the people of our own country convinced that the way out ol! 

lifficulties was the Christian way, other nations would soon 


‘onvinced also 


re Especially would the great American nation 
stand with us. Let the British and American peoples stand 
boldly and strongly for the solution of the existing dangerous 
political, economic and social problems by the application of 
Christian principles and we shall not have much longer to wait 

x the dawn of the new day in which war, poverty and ut- 


employment are no longer and in which men and women are 
free to bring the greatest contribution they are capable of bring- 
ing to the common good.” This is not the peroration of a parson 
but the words of an admitted master in the realms of finance 
and economics! 
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Politics and the 
State 

On the Friday morning there was another bit of evidence that the 
assembly was inclined rather to the left. 
lord Eustace Percy, the report of the commission on politics was 
It declared with suitable qualifications that the state is 


In a very able speech by 


presented. 
not merely the creation of some social contract, but is ordained by 
The 
pleaded that the right political action must be found not in the 


God, and derives its authority from him. speaker indeed 


&illful adaptation of means to ends, but in seeking and following 
the will of God. But the assembly did not like the assertion that 
Was Czarist Russia, or Bolshevist 
Russia or Turkey ordained of God? 


stood, did not say that it was; 


“the state is ordained of God.” 
The resolution, rightly under- 
but the conference was taking no 
“The state is 
an erganization which may be reactionary and may lag behind public 


risks and amended the resolution to run as follows: 


opinion, but which it is our Christian duty earnestly to improve and 
to serve, and within the limit of our conscience to obey. Christians 
should be willing while their strength lasts to spend and be spent in 
its service.” 

The change in the resolution should not leave the impression that 
the speech of Lord Eustace Percy and the recommendations of the 
Nothing 


trom the 


commission were not received favorably. wiser has been 


fore the conference. Let me quote one speech : 


passage 
All who realize their Christian responsibility as citizens will labour 
this 


the recognition that 


to bring a just order out of chaos and the beginning of our 


labours must be success or 


failure will depend 


ypon our belief or unbelief. If there is one thing clear throughout 


the Bible from Eden to the New Jerusalem, for political societies 
no less than for individuals, it is that faith is the condition of every 
false 
Belief is not the hobby of religious pedants but the fi 


promise and worship the ground of every condemnation 


indation of 


all human progress.” 


Missions and the 
New World 


The end of these days was not unworthy Mr. J. H. Oldham 


spoke with his unique authority upon the relation between Ci 


Nothing could save the 


Tt 


4 
and the missionary enterprise. world but 





church; yet that must be a church 
know. He had known three great conferences 
burgh, 1910; Shanghai, 1922, and Copec, but th 
Copec 


from any 
Edin- 


waited for 


which we 


The gospel is not only for every man but for every part 
f man. 
Miller, Dr. Manchester, all 


sought to lead the members back to the necessity for personal sur- 


Dr. Harry Raven, the Bishop of 
render to Christ by whose mind and spirit the conference had been 
guided. The conference had been planned as a adventure of 


farth. 


great 


It had more than fulfilled the hopes of its dreamers who 


tou! years 


ago began to plan it, but now there was need for a 

new consecration. 
More than once the vision had been before the conference of 
Christ going ahead of his disciples to Jerusalem. And they wert 


11 , ’ 
like those dls 


amazed and were afraid. We were les, and we too 


must follow to the City even though it meant a cross. 
hoice. We 
say, “Away with this Man!” 


There is the 


sing our hosannas! But are we in practical life to 


* * * 
The Concluding 


Sessions 


Plans for regional conferences were described. Gifts amounting 
A committee of 
! 


hity members was appointed to continue the work of the conference, 


in all to 2,000 pounds were received or promised. 


particularly to promote national and local interdenominational and 
denominational cooperation in fulfilling the social obligations of the 
church; the study of social questions from the Christian standpoint, 
including research and the distribution of information; and the pro- 
vision of united and 
on social questions.” 


means for authoritative Christian witness 
Dr. C. E. Raven, an honorary secretary of Copec, indicated that 
the permanent machinery might take the form of a bureau for 


publicity and research, an inter-denominational advisory committee 
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and possibly to prepare in due time for a more permanent organiza- 











tion. It would be wrong even in a brief record of Copec to ignore 
what it owed to one woman in particular, Miss Lucy Gardiner, a 
great organizer l a most piri to Dr. Raver 
great scholar and a I st | t ( nre W 
faith and love t DD el Dr. Gar ult t pertect 
chairmen, rich in t ! ta war } athi t 
the Rev. Hugh Martin, chairman of the executive, a man of quick 
mind and sound crit judgment and untiring energy 

It w itting that Dr. 7 l t H 
pomted out that t ( f had run like a refra 
thr Ci y of J to Ji len 
th othe the 1 ds \\ ‘ —" ( ‘ ‘ 
fer us to offer ! é S t r t. Ur 
empl ent, , ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
red of « t t t e t e t é 
wa before ( opec a t } j ( | ' 

é l ifice Christ reigr t and ly t f 
wl will to tal t oreat t 
make effective e t | ll the rar 
numar Té¢ 

So we re 1 l t vorld friendly t 
' anior ¢ But j that 

] ve ( t ; G \W te 
! ght | \i Cit t W i 

- lene § | \\ ‘ i 
t ( < } 

EDWARD SHILLITO 
BOOKS 

\. book like S! 1] I } Vi I Doran 
$1.50 net) ] t iV ‘ I t im 
portant to be igt t t detail t med 
‘ , t , It P , 

( na, J I | Al t ( to! 

( ] Ss t t t ‘ 

+ : 1 s } a rid \f 

Eddy 1 t ¢ t i t t 
e, | t l ] t 

cnueet i 

We are t I scott 
Mowre O utt s: { We 
’ W r i ] t , T i 

ne § | nk of 
national f-i1 t 

vowal, it ay ‘ t t of 
hard \ re at 
tere en ! l 

are tl i€ I r ter 
tional ce , fear t + 
cooperation t | 
tn neaneeel ot gine ‘ I led history 
isolation has n t rit r peace, but always to suspicion 
and war. 

When G. Lowes Dick ! rt i nall volume t 
cover so broad field War—! N ( SES CURE 
(Macmillan, $1.50 ives | el 1 la order I 
reviewer would hesitate t ay that lves the whole problem, 
but does not hesitat to advise the ] AS¢ 1 reading of tl 
book. The author point t, as Will Irwi nd othe have done, 
how morale for war pur] I p and kept uy 
up-to-date warfare means war against civilians, women 
how it logically involves killing the wounded and pri 
annihilation of populatiot The « [ from W 
abandonment of the idea of deriv é mi lvantage from 


empire and the limitation of sovereignty to internal affa leaving 
every so-called sovereign nation subject to a league for the deter 
mination of questions involving relations with others. 

S. Parkes Cadman goes still further in CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
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State (Macmillan, $2.50), and asserts that only Christianity can 
reconstruct the economic situation and make peace among the nations. 
If such a statement is not to be a mere platftude, it must be made 
to work both ways. It is obvious enough that Christianity as cur- 
rently and commonly conceived can neither make peace nor recon- 
struct anything. But it can do both if it will allow itself to be 
reconstructed by the need for meeting the economic and international 
situation. Cadman’s book contains much history, well but rather 
sketchily written, and much preaching, which is good preaching 
as his always is. Its purpose is expressed in the “Challenge to 
Protestantism” with which it closes. 

Descending from large and lofty generalizations to the brass 
tacks of concrete individual Edith Abbot’s ImmicRATION— 
SeLcect DocuMENTS Case Recorps (University of Chicago 
Press, $4.50 net), presents a source-book for the study of immigra- 
tion problems. It is not a book of opinions but of materials upon 
which sound opinions must be based. One feels in reading it a 
sense of contact with reality and of identification with the troubles 
and perplexities of some thousands of immigrants who are repre- 


cases, 


AND 


sentative of the millions who have come, are coming, or would 
like to come to our shores. It deals with such topics as the journey 
of the immigrant, legislation and records regarding admission, ex- 
clusion, and expulsion of aliens, and domestic problems of immi- 
It can 
scarcely be expected that every person should spend two or three 


grants ranging from lost baggage to compulsory education. 


years in constant personal association with immigrants before claim- 
ing the right to an intelligent opinion about them, but if one cannot 
do that one should at least read such a book as this, which is the 
best possible substitute for that enlightening experience. 

APITALISM (Mac- 
millan, $3.00) is a highly technical economic and legal study of 


John R. Commons’ Lecat Founpations or C 


the conception of “reasonable value” as it has been worked out 
concretely through court decisions and legal opinions from Coke to 


Taft. 


The author aims to avoid the classical abstractions of eco- 








nomic theory and to find what has been legally held to be and 
| . 
| Albert Parker Fitch 
d : ; 
“deals with phases of the experiences 
of youth, and does so very well’’ in 
a new novel 
} 


NONE SO BLIND 


The Harvard Crimson says— 


“What the writer accomplishes is some 
finely drawn character work, with a good 
line of development to a logical end.” 


| The Boston Herald says— 


| “It will gain sincere applause from the 
more discriminating and more thoughtful 

| reading public.” 

P 


The Boston Transcript says— 


“A story that has balance, crisis and out- 
come.” 


$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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what in practice actually are the reasonable working rules of Lory 
Oty 
concerns with reference to value. 


May 














The brilliant and beloved William Lyon Phelps, who is flippsfi living 
only when he writes about the Bible—doubtless because he fname colores 
it necessary to liven up the subject—and on other themes cap yj respect 


simultaneously wise and gay, is at the top of his style in his peje sands 
volume of essays, Howes, JAMES AND Bryant AND OTHER Essay be bis 
(Macmillan, $2.00). All he 

Lesson for May 25. Lesson text: Jer. 26:8-16. 

illite 
Inspiring Bravery 

LOYD GEORGE says that courage is the rarest element » TOR 
public life. He is right. Cowardice is so prevalent that SIR 
almost causes one to lose faith in the human race. We are slave r th 
of public opinion. We would rather die than be out of fashic en 


We follow our leaders like sheep. We allow daily newspapers t 
set the pace of our thinking (if you may call it by so dignified, 
name). We drift along with the streams of modern tendencies 
with not enough originality to analyze the trends. We are victim 
of the conventionalities of our day. It would do us all good to g 
aside to some Walden Pond, like Thoreau did, and in the quiet 
simplicity of nature, brood over the meaning of life. 

I receive letters from many people who hear me over the radio- 
I find that many people have quit going to church becaus 
they hear “pious platitudes” there, mumbled by timid preacher 
who have lost any element of daring which they ever possessed 
The church has become a conventionalized institution. with fixe 
hours, stated dress, mummified creeds—and in many cases ossifie 
How many men dare to speak out against war? No, the 
will be silent until other men have created the public opinion which 
will make it perfectly safe for them to speak. Beecher dared t 
Many are vociferous abou 
How many preacher 


phone. 


brains! 





speak out in his day against slavery. 
prohibition now because it is a popular cause. 
having rich society people in their congregations are saying mu 
about “private stocks” or drunken dances? 

Ramsay MacDonald is now the British prime minister. Wha 
ever else he may be, he is a brave man. He has always bee 
opposed to war. And he has suffered because of his convictior 
When he spoke last summer to our group in the house of parli« 
ment committee room, he said: “God did not put us here to figh 
each other; we must help the continent; you must help us.” 
call that a great speech and a courageous ove. If Poincare eats 
fire, MacDonald stands for peace. 

Maude Royden is a frail woman, with a mighty soul. She alsx 
stood for peace in the very hour when England was at war. She 
suffered for it; they burned down her house. I heard her protest 
against the wild expenditures for zroplanes which France and Eng- 
last 


summer. No good can come of it; it is silly 
extreme. France can blot out the cities of England in four 

Now is the moment for cultivating good will. Why should 
not England and France get along as Canada and the United States 
do? 


not 


land made 
the 


hours. 


When a man quarrels with his wife he has recourse to law, 
When a man quarrels with his neighbor he 
When a state has a dis- 
agreement with an adjoining state, law not force is appealed to 
This must prevail between nations. To that point have we 
evolved in the world’s history. Law not war, is the future program. 


to a_ hatchet. 


resorts to the courts, not to a shot-gun. 


rule 











Jeremiah grows upon me. I have come to rank him with Isaialt. 
If Isaiah had a brilliant mind, Jeremiah had a strong heart. Hef 
was willing to die rather than compromise the truth. In this he 
was like Christ. “You may silence me with death,” he would say; 
“but you cannot keep me from telling you the truth.” “Repent or} 
perish” was his truly biblical message. No mealy-mouthed preacher 
was this Jeremiah. Picture him in his study, getting up his sermon.§ 
Do you imagine that he strode up and down the room, wringing § 
his hands and fearing his influential members, work out clever§ 
compromises? Can you get the impression of this lion-like mam 
contenting himself with middle-of-the-road statements? No man 
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ving exasperates me like this same non-committal person, this 
glorless, cringing, middle-of-the-road brother. I have far more 
respect for a roaring fundamentalist who really believes what he 
sands for, than for one of those soft creatures who believes it to 
be his divine mission to steer gently between Scylla and Charybdis. 
All he is trying to do is to save his own miserable and worthless 


CORRESP 


The Personal Basis for Peace 
Eptor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


jor the outlawry of war, I sincerely 


Having followed with deep interest the various proposals 
appreciate the condemnatory 
ils and horrors. But, sir, 


[challenge the proposition that the churches, |! 


statements therein as to war’s attending ev 


yy disclaiming and re- 
g to lend their sanction to its propaganda, can end the | 


4 wrror. 


Mr. Irwin rightly suggests the teaching and training of our youths of 















today in a true conception of the sin and unchristlikeness of war, but 
hat is only a negative teaching at best. They have been taught, 
h generations, the sin of greed, envy, lust, hate, and yet these 
ils are only too prevalent among us today, and will be to the end of 
time, and are, in the final analysis, the real root and cause of wars 
Rather let us begin at mother’s knee to teach the Christlike spirit 
f unselfish service and loving sacrifice for others. This is positive 
teaching for constructive Christian character building which is t 
true antidote for sin 
The action of the Methodist Council of Cities is commendable 
sall such pronouncements are, in that it the issue and calls 
attention to the part the churches may or ld have in ov 
ming the war spirit. But, sir, the church 1 
p war than they can stop any other sin by « 1 or 
fh notice to the government or any other persot [ only 
power on earth to overcome sin is the gospel of | the Christ, 
the gospel of good-will, and we all know too well that t churches 
with but few exceptions are not standing on that doctri: We 
are either flatly denying or traitorously sidestepping that golden rule 
Before the churches attempt the task of stopping wars between 
nations we surely need to cease our own internecine strife and close 
That will be the first and greatest step toward the outlawry 





Unless we recognize all classes of mankind, worker or idler, red, 


as fellow creatures of our Father 


white, black or yellow skinned, 


; 
bove, we are neither Christian nor godly. us take down our 


sign of “Christian Church” and honestly announce that we are an 


aggregation of ultra-moralists, seeking our own personal ends, with 


just a sprinkling of Christians among us, whose character we borrow 
give us a coat of respectability. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. Joun T. JAMEs. 


Has the Church Blessed War? 


SIR: You have spoken frequently, as have others, of how the 
church has “blessed” war in the past. 


farther than the world war in this regard, but I wonder if in 1917 


My memory goes back no 
the church really did bless war? Probably there was some of it. 
Some did actually glorify the institution as such. Some did invoke 
the curses of God upon the enemy. Some did stir up hate in the 
For the most part, however, I think the churches 


did not so much bless war as bless the people went to 


name of religion. 
who war. 
To me that is a very real and significant difference. 

In 1917 for the great masses of the people 
of the day. All our thoughts and emotions, « 
hopes, our fears and anxieties, were centered in the one fact of 


war was the business 


ur aspirations and 


When young men joined the service that act was the most 
tremendous fact in their lives and the lives of their families. And 
of course there was real and sacrifice and to 
duty. And there was high idealism, in 1917. War had not been 
recognized, as you say, as a crime and so the idealism of those who 


War. 


heroism devotion 
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skin and to slide through life without any trouble. Men write me, “I 


believe in ‘open membership,’ but I am not going to practice it 
because I would hurt some one’s feelings and start trouble.” Death 
would be preferable to such joyless, meaningless existence. Such 


men live by bread and butter alone! Jeremiah would spit upon 


of “safety first, last and always.” 
Joun R. Ewers. 


these timid apostles 


ONDENCE 





were engaging in t \ simply had to be regarded as idealism 
ind so the churcl lt ess it. Ministe vitnessed their people 
tirred by motives that surely we Christian. The object to which 
we applied ourself 1 not have been wholly Christian, but the 
motives that animated c for rvice n r at what cost, 
were Christiar The church had to recognize these motives as 
Christian l mend t é moved by them and cor 
d t! ‘ i ps ist was anathema becau hi 
tude implied that the youth of the land, who obviously were un 
ish ide ts for tl I g, were criminals. The rest 
knew t ‘ t 3s. Had not t hurch and all good 
1 le been mightily n the tremendous exhibition of ideal 
t t acri whicl we had 
uril t t 1 I 1 indeed. But we 
l I exhibited these Chri 
tian V But we did t t t all of s, bless war. 
\ \ ds us that the work for peace has to be done 
I for t I too confused when 
th e to | h “War Is 
P ( , 
h Mi W R RT CATTON 
Formerly ( a U. S. Army.) 
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Graded Lessons 


For Week-Day Schools of Religion 








' , . 
il religious instruction that 
fective 


ere can | no 1 ( tu 


does not increase the amount of « brotherhood 


in the world. 
Each lesson in the 


from the first lesson for the Kin- 


cribner Series for Week-Day 


, ! = 
chools of Reli 





gion, 
, ' , 
dergarten pupil to the last for the High School pupil, 
has in view some well-defined advance in the pupil's 
moral and religious life. The ideal of creating a thor- 
oug ly so ializ d rid 1s ke pt steadily In view 





he lessons have been prepared by persons who are 
educators as well as Biblical scholars Each course 
follows the same pedagogical methods that are fol- 
lowed in the Scribner t s for use in the day-school 
, The le ons are Care ull graded to keep pace with the 
mental development of the pupil as well as to meet 

the requirements of his unfolding moral and religious 


1 adaptation of the project m thod 


conceptions. A \ 
The pupil is not only given information 


1. 
Bible 


taught to use 


is employe 





and instruction in religion but he 1s 


life 


about the 





these in his daily 





Specimen Lessons free on request 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue New York 














We Are Willing! 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: 
the placing before as many clergy, college professors and students 
Since the 


I very earnestly recommend that steps be taken to finance 


as possible, the article entitled, “War Is Not a Crime.” 
close of the Great War I am sure that many of us have seen and 
constantly and confidently asserted that war will be outlawed. This 
seems inevitable and perfectly certain, but it has yet to be done. 
The understanding that war is sin, that war and Christianity are 
contradictories, is fast gaining ground. Among all the admirable 
literature along this line that has emanated from the press in book, 
magazine and newspaper form, probably nothing could be found 
more succinct and admirable setting forth the church’s present pre- 
dicament in the war situation, and more sensibly and practically sug- 
gesting what ought to be done, than Mr. Morrison’s article. Will 
not someone, financially able to do it, or to start subscriptions, ar- 


range to place Mr. Morrison’s article widely before at least the 
ministers of the United States? 


Noroton, Conn. H. M. DuMBELL. 


Just About 
Epiror THe CuRIsTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
failure. I 


I am just about convinced that prohibition is an utter 
have just al 


I have just about decided that whiskey—in moderation 


yout concluded that beer—real beer—is a 
blessing. 
I am just about satisfied that the evils 
drink. 
sold on the idea that personal liberty comes above 
that I am “just about” all those things. 


“absolutely.” I 


is good for what ails you. 
of restriction are greater than those of I am just about 


all things. I say 


Lacks but one thing neces- 


sary to change “just about” to want someone to 


show me a drunkard’s happy family. I want to see the glad light 
come into a woman's eyes when the children troop in gayly shout- 
ing, “Here comes Daddy, stewed again.” 


Toronto, Can. F, 


An Added Entry 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


M. Harris. 


Epitor Tut 
SIR: Editor” of 


The Churchman, described in a recent issue of your magazine, re- 


The homiletic performance of the “Colyum 


calls a temperance sermon to which I some time since had the 


pleasure of listening. The text was the Savior’s preparation for his 
final entry into Jerusalem, Mark 11:1-4. 
the Ways.” 1. The animal 
mentioned in this text is an ass. Typical of (a) the stupidity, (b) 


the obstinacy, of the drunkard. 2. 


Title, “The Parting of 
The following observations were made: 


The sins of the 
fathers visited upon the children to the third and fourth generations. 
4. “By the 
homelessness of the drunkard and of his 


An ass’s colt. 
3. The colt was tied. The drunkard’s helpless bondage. 
Pitiful 
innocent children. 


door without.” 
The crisis is on us. 
6. “Why loose ye the colt?” 


5. “Where two ways met.” 
Choose ye this day. 
hibition. 


Objectors to pro- 
7. The colt was finally loosed. Victory is coming! 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. Caro V. Lantus. 
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Bring Your Bible Seite 4 
Up-To-Date 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study” 


By Prof. Louis Wallis 
Author of “Sociological Study of the Bible” 


In preaching soul salvation, orthodox Christian- 
ity has ignored the social and economic aspects 
of the Bible. The new social awakening in religion 
proves that we are at last beginning to catch up 
with the Bible, which has been ahead of the world 


ever since it was written. 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study,” by Louis 
Wallis, is based on modern critical research; but it 
shows how higher criticism has failed to reach the 
hearts of the people. Professor John McFadyen, 
of the United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, writes that the work of Louis Wallis “throws 
a fresh and brilliant light on the rise and develop- 
ment of the social problem in Israel.” 


The entire course of twelve lessons, bound in a 
single pamphlet, is sold on a non-profit basis for 
thirty-four cents. Send P. O. money order or your 
check. If check is sent, add five cents to cover cost 
of bank collection. 


If you cut this out and order promptly, you 
will be doing what many others have done. 


THE JOSEPH FELS COMMISSION 
4225 Broadway Chicago, IIl. 























As a subscriber to The 
Christian Century you 
are entitled to purchase 
books from The Christian 
Century Press on credit. 
(Or you may pay cash, if you wish.) 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please send me the following books. 
them July 1 (or cash enclosed herewith): 


I will pay for 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Per Capita Giving of 

nenominations 

Statistics just made public show that 

he United Presbyterians lead the larger 

nominations of the United States with 

capita gifts of $35.78 annually to all 
Of this amount $15.52 goes to 

esevolences. Among the other 

wnions these figures credit the southern 


urposes. 


com 





Presbyterians with $28.50; the northern 
Moravians with $21.19; the Reformed 
urch with $29.33; the northern Baptists 


vith $22.53; the Canadian Presbyterians 
with $24.84; the Episcopalians with $31.- 


%: the Canadian Methodists with $22.61; 


ith $28 
Baptists with $25.3 
$11.80; the United 
8; the Luther 
the Congregationalists 





ans 


stants with $13.38; t 
lists with $14.34, and 
ists with $9.68. 


he southern Meth- 


the southern Bap 


Veteran Missionary 
Educator Retires 


Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, founder and 
for thirty-four years president of the Con 
antinople Women’s College, has _ re- 
ged. A worker in the Near East since 
1, Dr. Patrick is now the oldest mis- 
sonary in Turkey. The school, which 
see founded as a high school and de- 
veloped into the institution of higher 


gade which has had such influence 
throughout Turkey and the 
pssing through a period stress be 
cause of the reported intention of the An- 
gra government of closing Christian in 
titutions. No official 
policy has, 


an 
Balkans, is 


} 





of 


announcement of 
however, 





as been 


yet 
given 

High Tribute to 

Dr. Fosdick 

By inviting Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
k to occupy his pulpit at United Free 
May 
New 


Edinburgh, on 
has paid the 


%. George’s church, 


Black 


Dr. James 








) 





York preacher a great tribute. This is 
te Sunday when the commissioners of 
h the general assemblies of Scotch 
Presbyterianism—Established and United 
te—will be in Edinburgh, and the in- 
tation practically amounts to one to 


teach before a combined session of the 
WO assemblies. 


Marion Lawrance 
s Dead 


Marion 


ecretary 


Lawrance, consulting general 
of the International Council of 
Religious Education, died May 2 in 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Lawrance, who had 
en for years a figure of international 
fominence in the Sunday school world, 
ntracted pneumonia while on a speaking 
mp. For fourteen from 1910 to 
24, Mr. Lawrance was general secretary 
ithe World Sunday School Association, 


on 


years, 


axing his new position at the time of the 


Mrganization this year. He was the au- 





thor of numerous books deal th rel 
gious education, and was gen th 
program at the leading conventions deal 
ng with Sunday school affairs. At the 
time of his death he was 74 years of age 
Unitarians Celebrate 
Anniversary Week 

Unitarianism has been at work in Ame 

a as an organized force for 99 ye 
| unniversary will be celebrated at B 
t May 18-23, with r president 
Eliot of Harvard and Re Tr. Rh | 
Williams « England s t p! 
speake On t same program the 

ta! John W. W 
1 th the mi t 

The Washi ym Discl es and 

t Sil Lining.” As ex-Sec y Fall 
n t inquire, “What do you mean, silver 
Carolina College Will 
Have No Evolution 

Chere will be no more teaching 
lution in Chicora College, an instituti 
of the Southern Presbyterian church lo 
cated at Columbia, S. C., if the authori 


Following a recent 


W. M. McPheter 


prevent it. 
with Rev. 


ties can 


discussion 


of Columbia Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, in which the college men 
held the evolutionary side of the debat 
the resignations of Professors Guy A 
Lackey and James M. Re It | 





by Radio 


Soviets 


Against Tikhon 


epted, to take effect at the close 
resent 
Broadcast Appointments 
nas] . S. P. Spreng ceased 
the t1 t it the annual 
f tl I ( ference of the 
l « EI] Il] April 
ass t the co 
Re Will | te, hastened 
tat WTAS hich the 
de t A t} be of t 
t Y ng | ) had been 
list that news of 
, ‘ tively re 
11 } tir 
i u 
Dismiss Case 
* , ‘ ‘ reported 
t se R gov 
t ‘atriarch Til 
? t ] | t t ce 
. ; ¢ 
i > s 
| ki ‘ ( 1 t it 
I ] t Pat 
; 7 
‘ tt 


Visiting Speakers Help 
Campaign 


LOUIS 
of 115 


CHUR( 
opened 


S' HES to the nun 
I their pulpits 


er 


Sunday May 4 to an invasion of 115 
ported ministers, statesmen, and other 
prominent laymen to present the cl 


of the Y. M. C. A. 


unprecedented an event was the car igi 


The occas 


to raise $3,000,000 for the erection 
down-town building for the associati 
and several other buildings, including t 
for colored young men. This is the most 


dertaken 


ambitious single campaign ever ut 
by the association in any American city 
naterial improvements and apy 


pointments. 


Prominent “Y” leaders from Chicage 
Detroit, and other cities had been assist 
ing in the effort for nearly a month, and 
by the time the host of outside speakers 


arrived over three-quarters of a million 
had been pledged. 
Elaborate preparations 
receive the invited speakers. 
ful Missouri Athletic Club was thrown 
open to their entertainment, which began 
with a breakfast at eight o'clock on Sun 
day morning at which 
made by Mr. L. C. Haworth, executive 
and others sounding the key 
note for the day. Automobiles were pro 
vided to take the visitors the various 
churches throughout the city where local 
pastors and their congregations awaited 
them. The purpose was not to 


were mad¢ to 


spe eches were 


secretary 


to 


raise 


vf 
1 } 
Af.,1 

Lo 

( 

Ed 

R 

Emersot 

troit, R 


es but t lake a 
¢ ; he 
i S 
cl é 1 the i t 
ted by ‘ il 
not le t were al 
t ‘ the 


~ ‘ ‘ meee 
a single gift $25,000 by a 
| his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
It is planned to spend $1,600,000 
t 1 will be 
manding corner of 16th and 
reets 
of the vy r speakers r the 
{ nor W m E sweet ol 
R Gaius Glenn Atkins, Re 
JeWitt Jone Dean Warret 
Rabbi | klin, Rev. Chester B 
Re Reinhold Niebuhr of De 
\ ( rles Claytor Morriso 


y J. Rice, Mr. A. J. Elliott 
4. G. Knabel, Mr. William Francis of 
CI a Rev. Ralph W. Sockman of New 
York, Rev. Jason Noble Pierce of Wash 
ingt D. ¢ Rev. V B. Jennings of 
Ph 1 »h Mr Jar E opeers o! 


New rk, 
of Ohio Stat 
Holmes of 
vania The 


througho 


1 


it 


President W. O Thor Ipson 


e University, and Dr. Arthut 
the University of Pennsyl- 

campaign will continue 
the month of May 
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ligious prejudices to science and en-‘ 
lightenment, that thus the influence of 
the so-called Orthodox church is con- 
siderably decreasing over wide masses of 
workingmen and peasants, and that con- 
sequently the citizen Belavin, and in con- 
nection with him arrested citizens, can no 
further be of any social danger to the 
soviet government, the praesidium of the 
central executive committee of the union 
decided that the cases of citizen B. I. 
Belavin—former Patriarch Tikhon—Fen- 
omenoff, A. G. Ctradnizkyi, and P. B. 
Gouriev, accused in actions specified as 
crimes by articles 62 and 119 of the crimi- 
nal code are discontinued.” 


Stockyards Social 
Worker Resigns 

After more than six years in charge of 
the welfare work among the forty-five 
thousand employees of Swift and Com- 
pany, Rev. John Paul Stafford has re- 
signed to return to the regular pastor- 
ate. Mr. Stafford has been notably suc- 
cessful in working out a plan of em- 
ployee representation by means of which 
hundreds of adjustments have been 
reached by mutual agreement between 
the employees and management of the 
company, thus, in many instances, fore- 
stalling serious industrial trouble. 


Utah Mission Workers 
to Hold Institute 

The Intermountain Christian Workers 
Institute will hold its tenth summer ses- 
sion under the auspices of the Utah 
Home Mission Council on the campus of 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, 
June 17-24 . President Reherd of the col- 
lege will act as director. Six denomina- 
tions will cooperate. 


Marathon Winner Active 
Church Worker 

Newspapers the country over are com- 
menting upon the exceptional feat of 
Clarence De Mar, of Boston, in winning 
for the fourth time the annual mara- 
thon race held in that city. Mr. De Mar, 
who is thirty-six years old and a veteran 
of the world war, would commonly be 
classified as beyond the age for such 
strenuous exercise. One cause for his 
success may be found, however, in his 
clean living. As an active member of the 
First Baptist church of Melrose, Mass., 
and a leader of the boy scouts of that 
congregation, Mr. De Mar has set an ex- 
ample for temperate habits that has had 
an effect throughout athletic circles in 
New England. This church worker will 
be a member of the olympic team at Paris 
this summer. 


Stelzle Plans New Form 
of Evangelism 

As a background for a new type of 
evangelistic effort, Charles Stelze, who did 
so much to bring the Presbyterian church 
into living touch with modern industrial 
and social problems, is spending the sum- 
mer in Europe studying the social, eco- 
nomic and religious conditions of Russia, 
Germany, Greece, Italy and England. 
After he has made up his mind as to the 
significance of the forces felt in Europe, 
Mr. Stelzle hopes to enlist Christian lead- 
ers interested in the welfare of America’s 
workers in a new type of evangelistic ap- 
proach to be used in this country. 


Methodist Quadrennial Conference 
Centers on Live Issues * 


history, 


SPECIAL 

Springfield, Mass., May 7.—General con- 
ference voted 802 to 13 in favor of plan 
for unification with Methodist church south. 
Plan now goes to southern church which 
will hold special session of their general 
conference almost immediately, and act. If 
approved by that body must then go to 
annual conferences both north and south for 
final ratification. PauL HuTcHINSON. 


HE FIRST FOUR DAYS of the 

Methodist general conference which 
opened at Springfield, Mass., May 1, seem 
to indicate that the main interest of the 
body will center on the great social, in- 
dustrial, political and international ques- 
tions which Christianity and the church 
as a whole face today. The attitude of 
the body on a number of resolutions pro- 
posed in the first three days, the selec- 
tion of the chairmen of standing commit- 
tees and the reception given to certain 
portions of the episcopal address delivered 
on Sunday afternoon, May 4, all point 
that way. Problems of church organiza- 
tion as already outlined in The Christian 
Century will demand attention, but the 
major interest from present indications 
will be on larger questions. 


LIBERALS PROMINENT 

Chairmen for the standing committees 
have been chosen as follows: Episcopacy, 
David G. Downey, of New York; Educa- 
tion, President J. L. Hillman, of Simpson 
College, Iowa; Book Concern, Frank A. 
Horne of New York; Temporal Economy, 
C. J. A. Walker, of Cincinnati; Foreign 
Missions, J. C. Baker, of Urbana, IIL; 
Home Missions, Elmer L. Kidney, of 
Pittsburgh; State of the Church, George 
Elliott, editor of the Methodist Review. 
This latter committee is one to which 
questions on war, industry and doctrinal 
questions will be referred and the selec- 
tion of so liberal a man as Dr. Elliott as 
chairman, is regarded as a sign of a 
liberal spirit in the committee. 

On the opening day the General Con- 
ference appointed a delegation of five, in- 
cluding Bishops Thomas Nicholson and 
A. W. Leonard, to go to Washington for 
a hearing in Congress protesting against 
bill now pending which shall change the 
provisions of the Volstead act. The mo- 
tion of Judge Henry Wade Rogers of 
New York, endorsing the world court 
and protesting to the senate against its 
delay in acting on the recommendations 
made by President Harding a year ago, 
was passed unanimously. 


FUNDAMENTALIST CHECKED 

On the second day the question of doc- 
trinal standing came to the front and a 
long resolution introduced by Harold 
Paul Sloane of New Jersey, declaring “full 
recognition of the binding authority of 
our articles on religion and other stands 
of doctrine. These are the authoritative 
norm of all Methodist faith and teaching 
whatsoever” was ordered printed before 
the vote was taken, which meant the delay 
of a day. The following day on motion 
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Sunday’ 


of D. G. Downey, the resolution was p 


ferred to the committee on the state of a 


church by a large vote. Dr. DownelB sch w 
pleaded for a more thorough consider IR stected 
tion of the matter and also pointed oyfi -jass is 


in an eloquent speech that the artic, 
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on religion do not contain all the essentid i work I 
features of Methodist belief. He said EpiscOf 
the seat of authority in Methodism yi, 
never been in creed but was in spirity —_ 
experience and that to pass such reso. 8 wt 
tion would be to shift the basis of auth. - - 
ity to creed instead of the historical basi a 
in experience. 

The matter of the deliverance of th = 
general conference on war was referre oe 
to a special committee on motion of M.§ Bomba 
Rice. The following day, however, this Liquor 
motion was reconsidered and the questio: : 
of war was left in the hands of the con. The 
mittee on the state of the church. govern 

EPISCOPAL ADDRESS 

sishop J. F. Berry, of Philadelphia "fic. 
read the episcopal address on Sunda a first 
afternoon. Among other things the ai. final : 
dress approved of the plan of unification § "8 ™ 
with the Methodist Episcopal church ™* | 
south, which will come before the con- 
ference. It endorsed a larger measure o Mark 
self-determinatign in the Methodist Epis. Chure 
copal churches in foreign lands; it rec. ‘The 
ommended the removal of paragraph 2p \ew 
from the Discipline, which contains thy 2000f 
prohibitory regulations against sud Muhl 
amusements as dancing and theatre-goinjm ¥45 
and the substitution of that paragraph « the 
the words of John Wesley against takiy Muhl 
such diversions as cannot be used in the % th 
name of the Lord Jesus. Paull 

Considerable disappointment was {eff St 
with the sections of the episcopal addres Com: 
dealing with war and industry. The wholfg 0s?’ 
question of industrial relations was side ™* 
stepped in a short, weak paragraph point§,.. 
ing with pride to the social creed. There Livis 
was much rhetoric concerning war and Regn 
no definite action recommended. In fact,§- W 
the address recognized two kinds of war ‘ortu 
as righteous—war for defense and warg ‘on 
for the liberation of other peoples. Manyg "¢t 
delegates inquired what other kinds a who 
war there were. It was evident that ong “sc 
these matters the general conference legis fact 
lation will go far beyond the timid andgj+ t 
evasive proposals of Bishop Berry. that 

crea 
INVITE STUDENTS TO SPEAK the 

All precedents were broken when thejj 000. 
conference extended a formal invitationgjnon 
to students representing the recent con-gacre 
vention at Louisville to present in person 180 
the resolution adopted there and addressg peo 
the governing body of the church. Dut-[ines 


ing its more than hundred years af history] tise 


the general conference has 


been very ff ‘or, 


zealous in restricting to its own membet-]j me! 
ship the privileges of its platform. The No 
exception made in the case of the students Uo 


from Louisville is looked upon as ° 
unusual significance. The three repre 


sentatives who have been chosen to appeat 


f 


Bin 


before the general conference are Stanley 


High, of Boston University; Walte 


Mueller, of Garrett Biblical Institute, and 


R. D. Ware, of Vanderbilt University. 
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he Christian Century in 

Sunday School Class 

The school of religion conducted every 
Sunday morning at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O., has one class, led 
ty Prof. Hubbart of the department of 
history, in which The Christian Century 
+ ysed as a text. Members of the class 
- expected to read the paper thoroughly 
each week, and two articles are usually 
selected as a basis for discussion. The 
dass is constantly enrolling new members. 


Work Progresses on 

Episcopal Cathedral 

Contracts have been let for the build- 
ing of the transepts and two bays of the 
nave of the Episcopal cathedral of Wash- 
ington, D. C. With the receipt of $1,400,- 
0 in cash during the past year it now 
gems that the completion of the great 
edifice within five years is assured. 


Bombay Would Abolish 

Liquor Traffic 

The excise committee appointed by the 
government of Bombay has published a 
report recommending that the government 
feclare the total abolition of the liquor 
trafic. Local option is recommended as 
a first step toward the securing of the 
fnal end. The agitation for prohibition 
has marked the Ghandi nationalistic move- 
ment throughout India. 


Mark Memory of New York 
Church Founder 
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The church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, celebrated founder’s day in 
honor of the Rev. William Augustus 
Muhlenberg on March 30. The preacher 
was Prof. James Alan Montgomery of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Muhlenberg is remembered as the founder 
of the first church school in America, St. 
Paul’s school, College Point, N. Y.; the 
first free church, the church of the Holy 
Communion, New York; the first church 
hospital, St. Luke’s, New York; and that 
nineteenth century utopia, St. Johnland. 


Living Up to New Testament 
Requirements 

Who was John Burke? He left a 
fortune to found the Burke Relief Founda- 
tion near White Plains, N. Y., but neither 
the trustees nor the many men and women 
who have found help there are able to 
discover with certainty who the bene- 
factor was. Mr. Burke died in New York 
at the age of ninety-six; the real estate 
that he left for his foundation has so in- 
creased in value that the endowment of 
the institution is now more than $7,000,- 
00. The home, which is conducted on 
Non-sectarian principles, covers sixty 
acres and has accommodations for about 
180 men and as many women. These are 
people who need to recuperate after ill- 
ness, or from any such weakness as heart 
disease, which many hospitals cannot care 
for, or after prison sentences. Employ- 
ment is found for many when they leave. 
No charges are made and no contribu- 
tions received. 


Increase in Self-Supporting 
Methodist Churches 

Dr. D. D. Forsyth, secretary of the 
Methodist board of home missions, is au- 
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thority for the statement that during the 
five-year Centenary period, which is just 
closing in that church, 1780 charges have 
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supporting. All 
formerly carried in whole or in 


art by home 


completely self- 
were 


mission funds. 


Disciples Congress at Lexington 


NE ARENA of free and untrammeled 
discussion is the Congress of Disciples 
of Christ, which meets annually, and this 
year held its sessions at the historic Central 


Church of Disciples, Lexington, Ky. More 
than two hundred delegates came from out- 
side the city, during the period from April 


28 to May 1, while local interest in the gath- 
ering gave a well-filled church for almost 
every session. Commonly the lure has 


proced 
been to select two speakers on opposite sides 


of a given controversial subject and let them 
open its discussion with prepared papers. 
This season the procedure was to select 


speakers of authority on great, live issues 
and, following their own 
subject them to a fire of questions and dis- 
cussion from the floor. The subjects 
peace, race, industry, woman, the Bible, mis 
sions, Christian unity, p he home and 
sex, and such like. 

Rev. Kirby Page, recognized as one of the 
most thoughtful and competent advocates of 
non-participation in war, made an address on 
the first evening which profoundly impr 
the assembly. Declaring that the church 
must define war in order to discuss it 
gently and to act rationally toward it, he set 
before his 
not merely a combat, but a vast, penetrating 
respectable method of 
he contended that in order to deal with war 
you must deal with it not alone in its 
bat aspect, but in its preparedness 
professional aspect, its false propag 
pect and the aspect of the ethical 
upon which it maintains itself. Mr 
was given a full 


presentations, to 


were 








hearers a conception of war as 


settling dispute and 


I 






hour in which to 
questions. It was an exciting hour—for all 
save the speaker, who met the arguments 
from the floor with amazing readiness and 
cogency. 

A session devoted to experiment 
toward better relations in industry was ad 
dressed at two sittings by Mr. W. H. Hap- 
good of Indianapolis, who described the 
conditions obtaining in the packing concern 
of which he is the head. 

Professor Herbert Martin, of Drake Uni- 
versity, speaking on “The Church and the 
Intellectual World,” insisted that the historic 
distrust of intelligence which has character- 
ized organized religion and of which current 
fundamentalism is a modern expression, must 
give way under the spread of popular educa- 
tion. The problem that is troubling us today 
is not one between religion and 
two distinct groups, one within and one out- 
side the church, but between those inside the 
church itself who distrust intelligence and 
those, on the other side, who take the mind 
to be an instrument of divine revelation. 

Dr. W. C. Bower, of Transylvania Col- 
lege, speaking on “The Church and the Fam 
ily,” urged the spiritualizing of the sex rela- 
tionship and contended that the child is not 
the result of the family but the family is the 
result of the child. 

Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, of the University 
of Chicago, famous for his recent transla- 
tion of the New Testament, gave three ad- 
dresses. He came equipped with many 
ancient books, rare editions, which he ex- 
hibited in illustration of his fascinating story 
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The congress was presided over by Pro 
fessor Herbert L. Willett, of Chicago. Much 
regret was felt that Mr. W. E. M. Hackle 
man, the secretary, to wh $ more 
than those of any other, the vitality of the 
congress is due, was unable to be present on 
account of illness. Mr. Hackleman was re- 
elected secretary, and Dr. A. W. Fortune 


was elected president for the 
Chicago is the 1925 meeting place. 
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Presbyterians Publish 
Patent Insides 

The publicity department of the north- 
ern Presbyterian church is putting out a 
weekly sheet of two pages, with the out- 
side pages left blank for the printing of 
local church bulletins. The idea has al- 
ready secured a circulation of 40,000, and 
is being rapidly adopted in many parts 
of the denomination. The service is also 
extended, by private arrangement, to 
Methodist, United Presbyterian and Re- | 
formed Presbyterian congregations. 


More of the Noble 
White Man! 

Representatives of twenty religious 
bodies are behind a bill now in congress 
to protect the Indians from whites who 
have managed to have themselves ap- 
pointed as protectors to the red men. 
Especially in Oklahoma, where the Osage 
Indians, because of the oil developments, 
have come into unparalleled wealth, con- 
ditions have, in many cases, become 
scandalous. Under cover of the law, In- 
dians coming into sudden wealth have 
found that they have had legal guardians 
appointed to administer their funds, and 


these guardians have “protected” their 

wards by appropriating most of their in- | 
om . . 

come. Thus, there are cases in which an 


Indian, with an annual income of $30,000 
received only $5,000, the rest going to the 
guardian appointed by a judge before 
whom the Indian had never appeared, and 
to whom no petition had been made for 
such protection. 


Canadian Churches Already 
Sample Union 

Figures compiled from all over Canada 
show that there are at least 1,245 charges, 
representing at least 3,000 preaching sta- 
tions, which are already experiencing 
some degree of the church union which 
it is proposed to carry into effect between 
Methodists, Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians. By far the larger number of 
these are being given exclusive 
through the delimination of 
through cooperative agreements. 
represent affiliated churches, 
others independent unions. 


parishes 
territory 
Others 
and still 


Sunday School Times Out 
for Medieval Theology 


The Sunday School Times, which has 


been an ardent supporter of the funda- 
mentalist position for some time, has now 
come squarely out in favor of an inter- 
pretation of religion which, it admits. 


cannot be reconciled with modern science. 
Says the Times: and religion 
do conflict, and the sooner we frankly 
recognize this, the better. But when this 
is said, it must be understood that by 
‘science’ is meant the system of philo- 
sophy on which nine-tenths of the science 
accepted by the intellectual leaders of the 
civilized world live; and by ‘religion’ is 
meant the only true religion. The whole 
system of modern science, and the whole 
system of true Christianity, are irrecon- 
cilably and hopelessly and eternally op- 
posed to each other. True Christianity 
is both medieval and first century theo- 
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Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 


for 
Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 


It is almost automatic, and is inex- 


pensive. 
Highly Commended. Circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn. 








Northwestern Vahoondty 
Department of Religious Education 


Largest graduate Department in a great 
| University. Most importante Religious 
Education Center in U. S. More than 
H 10,000 children in Week-Day classes in 
1 near-by communities. Greater Chicago has 
300 Vacation Church Schools. Specialists 
of Staff supervise programs, develop 
curricula, etc. Students have supervised 

field contacts. 


UNDERGRADUATE M.: Ar RS, 
GRADUATE D GREES, A.M, Ph. D. 
Summer Session, eight weeks, June 22- Aug. 16,1024 | 
For information write | 
Professor John E. Stout Evanston, Ill. | 














logy; for that theology cannot be changed 
until the person and character of God is 
changed. And the science of today is 
anti-Christian because it is what the Bible 
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327 South La Salle Strect, Chicago 











Church Seating, Palptts, —f) 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH, 
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WAS there a physical Resurrection? 


McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticism. The 
views of world scholarship and modern 
science. For those with no previous ac- 
quaintance of the subject. 0. 

















Fifty Thousand 
RUSSIAN Children 


scattered about in all European 
Countries, children, who “don’t 
belong”! But I think they be. 
long to everybody—TO US ALL, 


Will You Help Us to 
Feed Them? | 


Will You Help Us to 
Clothe Them? 


They are growing up in ignor- 
ance, without education and 
instruction. 


Will You Help Us to 
Educate Them? 


American Committee for 


RELIEF OF RUSSIAN 
REFUGEE CHILDREN 
Room 502-489 Fifth Ave., New York 











Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


An interdenominational school ot theology for college 
graduates. A four years’ course provides opp rtun ity for 
theclogical research and professional training for the 
pastorate, religious education, and other specialize d types 
of religious work in city and country eommuniti 8, and for 
foreign service. Offers Bachelor's, Master's and Doctor's 
degrees in Theology and, in cooperation with Columba 
University and Teachers College, the degrees of Master d 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in education and in th 
philosophy and history of religion. 








Summer Conference on Church Work in City al] 
Industrial Communities, June 3-13. t 

Midsummer Conference for ministers and religious work j 
ers, July 7-18, with lectures by the Reverend Wm. Pierma } 
Merrill, D.D., Charles 1. Lambert, M.D., Professors Wm | 
Adams Brown, Harrison 8. Elliott, Justin W. 
Rochester Theologic al Seminary and others 


For catalogue and information, address 
The Reverend Charles R. Gillett, D.D., Dean of Students, 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


Nixon o 
Eighty-ninth academic year begins September 24, 1924. , 
1 
} 
| 











Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 
Fifty-ninth year opens August 18,1924 








Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Religious Education 
Research Social Service Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity of California. Graduate degrees. 
Opportunities for self support 


Come to California to study. 


Herman F. Swartz, President 
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RELIGION FOR TODAY 


Seven Addresses By 
‘HENRY KENDALL BCOTH, D. D. 
Send 50c for a postpaid copy Nn this thought-pro- 


voking 
Address: F. DARWIN SMITH, 
38 Pine Avenue - Long Beach, Calif 











Advertise Your Church 


You can have the anneuncement of |fj 
your church appear in every issue of 
The Christian Century for a very small 
sum. Write the Advertising Manage 
for rates and suggestions. 
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Remington 
Portable Typewriter 


Every minister needs this efficient helper. It will 
save many a precious hour in writing time. It will 
give him more time for study, for church ac tivities, 
or much-needed recreation. 


The Remington is shat portab! th the four- 
row, complete keyboard (42 keys)—just like the 
big scattnen Naturally the simplest to learn and 
easiest to operate. 

The Remington Portable fits in a case only four 


inches high—so small that you can keep it in desk 
drawer or book-case when not in use. 

lake any user’s advice and buy a Remington 
Portable—the leader in sales and popularity. 

For sale by over 3,000 dealers and Remington 
branch offices everywhere. Easy payment terms if 
desired. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





is Address Department 21 
Sign and Please send me your illustrated ‘*For You—For Everybody”’ which tells how to lighten every writing task 
. . 
Mail this 
Coupon ~ 
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calls ‘science falsely so-called,’ and it is 


based upon a denial of the word of God. * 


The truly believing Christian student who 
takes a modern university course must 
necessarily reject a large part of the 
teachings of the text-books and the 
faculty. But there is a text-book every 
word of which is inviolable and endureth 
forever.” 


Trouble Between Argentine 
and the Pope 

There is trouble between the Argentine 
republic and the pope. A certain Mon- 
signor de Andrea believed himself to be 
a candidate for the archbishopric of 
3uenos Aires until the papal nuncio told 
him that he was not. Then the president 


of the republic, Senor de Alvear, an- 
nounced that he would consider the de 
Andrea candidacy as the government's 


own. The pope, it is rumored, tried to 
draw the president away from this posi- 
tion by proposing the consecration of a 
cardinal for Argentina, but the president 
refused to discuss the matter until the 
archbishopric had been settled to his lik- 
ing. Later, there were intimations that 
the pope might consent to a separation 
between church and state, but this solu 
tion of the difficulty has also left Presi- 
dent de Alvear cold. 


Would Unify All 
Student Groups 


Among the last things done by the Na- 
tional Convention of Methodist Students, 
held at Louisville, Ky., April 18-20, was 
to raise a continuation committee which 
is charged with the responsibility for 
initiating steps whereby a new organiza- 
tion may be formed which will supersede 
or bring together the student Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., student volunteers, and other 
bodies now designed to represent the 
Christian students of America. It is 
stated that the Methodist group will be 
kept intact only until the new organiza- 
tion is formed. 


Methodist Church Grows 
Rapidly in China 

Reports just made public by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church show that, during 
the last four years, its church member- 
ship in China has grown by 62 per 
cent; its probationary membership by 
25 per cent; its Sunday school enrol- 
ment by 34 per cent; its ordained Chinese 
ministry by 15 per cent, while the 
number of ordained missionaries has only 
increased five per cent. Gifts from the 
Chinese church to the support of the 
ministry now total $75,483 annually, rep- 
resenting an increase during the quadren- 
nium of 39 ner cent. 


Catholics Celebrate 
Hospital Day 


There are more than 600 Catholic 
hospitals in the United States, all of 
which participated in the celebration 
of a National Hospital day on May 12. 


The effort is to be made to increase the 
contacts between these institutions and 
the public at large. President Coolidge 
and governors of a dozen states have 
given their endorsement. 


Mrs. Bryan and Gary’s Brother 
for Faith Healing 

Newspaper reports state that Mrs. 
William Jennings Bryan is attending 
meetings held by Raymond T. Richey, a 
faith-healing evangelist, in the hope that 
an ailment that has tied her to an invalid 
chair for time may be cured. 
Simultaneously, a brother of Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, the Rev. O. J. Gary, for 41 
years a Methodist minister, returns from 
Chile to announce that he had met with 
great success in healing by prayer among 
the citizens of that country. Mr. Gary 


some 
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is reported to have anointed his patients | 


with oil and prayed over them, after 


which cures are reported. 


Robert College 
Going Ahead 

Classes have so far continued without 
interruption in Robert College, Constan- 
tinople, despite reports that the 
Turkish government would suppress that 
institution. The medical department of 
the Constantinople College for Women 
has been closed, and it is likely that the 
engineering school of Robert College may 
be forced to follow suit, since the new 
Turkish law forbids foreign institutions 
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By the Nobel Prize Winner 
| in Physics for 1923 


| SCIENCE AND LIFE 


Professor Robert A. Millikan, who 
was awarded the Nebel Prize in 
recognition of his achievement in 
dsolating the electron, 





To those who claim that modern science 
has discredited religion, there can be no 
more effective answer than this plea for 
| religion on the part of a living physi 
| cist of the first rank. Price, $1.00 


At all Religious Bookstores 
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Dr. Allen's thirtieth European tour— 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer. 
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DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 


Write for returnable copies. We supply som 
books for all departments of church work inclué- 
ing Sunday School and choir, also solos, duets, 
male quartets, etc. Send No Money. 

Write—state your needs. We will send ad- | 
vance copies at once. Clip this advertisement 


and address Glad Tidings Publishing Co., 
Dept. C. C., 207 8. Wabash Ave., Chicage, tll. 
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give advanced instruction in law, 
edicine or engineering. Otherwise, the 
ork of this famous school is not likely 


" suffer. 


uamilton Heads Jersey 

Religious Education 

Rev. Samuel L. Hamilton, whose en- 
orced resignation as superintendent of 
he metropolitan district of the Anti- 
loon League of New York has already 
nen described by The Christian Cen- 
wry, has been elected head of the New 
esey Council of Religious Education. 
ne council has been formed by the 
wnion of the New Jersey State Sunday 
chool Association, the New Jersey 
Veeck Day Religious Education Council 
nd the Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
movement of New Jersey. 


The Gospel at Seven 
Cents a Mile 

Motor vans carrying church services to 
the widely scattered pioneer communities 
of the province of Saskatchewan have 
been operated for trips twenty-two weeks 
in length at an average cost of seven 
cents a mile. While most of the farms are 
nw within motor reach of churches, 
there are still some places so remote that 
the church, if it is to reach them must go 
to them. The motor-van church seems 
to have solved the problem. 


Lists Seven Deadly Sins 

of Church Architects 

Alfred E. Luccock, widely known essay- 
ist, declares that the seven worst sins 
committed by church architects are the 
basement Sunday school, the Akron plan 
Sunday school, the pulpit in a corner, the 
preponderance of brass organ pipes, slid- 
ing doors, uncomfortable pews and im- 
possible ventilation. 


Unusual Handbook for 
University Students 
Kirtley F. Mather has prepared and pub- 











Bist &. lished an unusual handbook of eighty-five 
oN. ¥, pages on the general topic “Christian 
ee 
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STORIES OF 
SHEPHERD LIFE. 


By ELIZABETH MILLER LOBINGIER 





A New Primary Course 
of Study 
for the 
Church School 
Week-day School of Religion 
Church Vacation School 





$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
Pupil’s envelope 75 cents; postpaid 80 cents 
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Fundamentals in 
Science,” which has been used by a group 
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the Light of Modern be 


of students of Denison University. 


Women in the Lead, 
as Usual 

Those who think that the churches are 
breaking new ground in this decade with 
their social creeds will do well to read the where 
platform adopted by the Women’s Chris- 


fron 
tian Temperance Union in 1875. It read: dent 
“We believe in a living wage, in an eight- schoo 
hour day, in courts of conciliation andarbi- pupils 
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worked out in the 
and the laws of the land.” 
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customs of society 


Vacation Bible Schools 


tration, in justice as opposed to greed of 


gain, in ‘peace on earth and good will to 
men,’ and finally we pledge ourselves to 
labor and to pray that all these principles 
founded upon the gospel of Christ, may 


In no other part of the 
daily vacation 
response 
the number has 


Popular in China 


world have the 
schools won a larger 
from the public than in China, 
increased since 1918 


D 
Bible 


six such schools with thirty-two stu- 
teachers and 724 pupils to 1,079 
Is ith Us teachers and 55,282 


in 1923 


Preachers at Chautauqua’s 
Anniversary Session 
rhe 


tauqua 


Chau- 
celebrated at 


fiftieth annive 
Institution is 


' 
rsary or the 


to be 














Roosevelts Religion 


By CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


MRS. CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON, in 
note to the author, commends 
“Your own matter in the book is, I think, 
most valuable and your generous and con- 
scientious effort in putting the quality of 
my brother’s religion before the public is of 
value to future generations.” 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, in a letter to the 
author, endorses the book: ‘ Colonel Roose- 
velt’s religion was a very real part of his 
life; indeed his life itself typified the religion 
of service; service for country, for mankind, 
and for God. Your book is therefore very 
valuable and you have presented the subject 
in a most interesting way.” 


MAJOR GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM says: “I 
want to congratulate the author on having 
made so distinctive and valuable an addition 
to the literature which presents the career 
and personality of my friend, Theodore 
Rox ysevelt.”’ 

MRS. HENRY A. WISE WOOD, of the Woman's 
Roosevelt Memorial Association: “] think it 
is one of the most illuminating books on 
Roosevelt which has yet been published.” 
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the New York state resort this summer 
with a program of unusual excellence. The 
preachers to be heard will include Dr. 
Frederick W. Norwood, of the 
Temple, London; Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, of 
St. Louis; Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, of New 
York; Dean Shailer Mathews, of the 
University of Chicago; Bishop Charles 


City* 


Brent, of Buffalo; and Dr. Charles F. 
Wishart, of the College of Wooster. 


Rural Conditions among 
Southern dg 

There are 22,043 rural churches under 
the southern Baptist convention, of which 
3,877 worship in schoolhouses and rented 


Many Church Groups Would Outlaw War 


HE MOVEMENT FOR the out- 

lawry of war by the state and its 
excommunication by the church is find- 
ing support in many differing sections of 
American church life. Local congrega- 
tions, schools, ministers’ meetings, and 
larger official bodies are placing them- 
selves squarely on record on this issue. 
As indications of the drift, The Christian 
Century presents six actions taken in dif- 
ferent ways and different parts of the 
country. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST ADVOCATE 
The Christian Advocate of Nashville, 
Tenn., official weekly of the Methodist 


Episcopal church, south, after quoting the 
Borah resolution for the outlawry of war, 
says editorially: 

“This is a sane and wholesome measure 
and puts the case in proper form. The 
churches would do well to let our law- 
makers know how support 
this view. They cannot be silent in this 
time when there is a chance 
the cause of perpetual peace. 
lose their soul if they do. 
must do its best to avoid wars. 
fluence in the earth should be 
make warfare impossible. 
Romanist ought to join wholly in this 
movement. The sway of the Christian 
mind must direct rulers. Public 
is always consulted before war is de- 
clared, and this opinion the church can 
mold. Preachers and all church people 
must take advantage of the present heat 
of discussion on this subject and bring 
the public mind and the governmental 
policies to that state where ‘the sword will 
be beaten into plowshares’.” 


strongly they 


to advance 
They will 
Christianity 
Its in- 
enough to 
Protestant and 


opinion 


PRESBYTERIAN MEN’S CLASS 


The men’s class of the Presbyterian 


church, Naples, N. Y., passed this resolu- 
tion: 
“First, that a primary step in the pre- 


vention of future wars is a revision of 
our public school text books to the end 
that a larger place shall be given to the 
heroes of peace than to the heroes of war; 
and, 

“Second, that the church should declare 
war a sin and a crime.” 
OHIO CONGREGATION ALISTS 

When the delegates to the spring meet- 
ing of the central Ohio association of 
Congregational churches came to face this 
issue they passed the following: 

“Whereas, we, as a group of ministers 
and delegates in attendance upon the cen- 
tral Ohio Congregational 
churches in spring meeting, held in 
Columbus, April 27, 28, 1924, recognize 
that war is one of the most colossal and 
ruinous social sins that afflict mankind 
today; that it is contrary to the Christian 
ideals, as taught by Jesus Christ; that the 
continuance of the war system will ruin 


association of 


civilization throughout the entire world; 

‘Therefore, be it resolved that we mem- 
orialize the state conference of C rega- 
tional churches, meeting at Welling, May 
13-15, 1924, to declare its opposition to 
the entire war system; to call upon tlie 
government to co-operate with other na- 
tions in the outlawry of war, and to rec- 
ommend to our churches that al! of our 
life and resources shall henceforth be 
devoted to the building of a world brother- 
hood, wherein the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount shall be not pious 
platitudes, but living realities.” 


THEOLOGICAL STI 
At the 
Theology the 


Boston University School of 
student body. after declar- 
ing its opposition to war, W on record 
as believing that the pone should today 
take such action as will register its belief 
“First, that the resort to war in inter- 
national disputes shall not be blessed or 
sanctioned by the Christian church. 
“Second, that the Christian church is 


in the world to create a conscience for 
the state. 
‘Third, that it is, therefore, the duty of 


safeguard the in- 
exercise of a Chris- 


the Christian church to 
dividual in the free 
toward war. 

that the Christian church de- 
vote itself to an activ world- 


wid 


tion conscience 
“Fourth, 
, progressive, 
e€ program against war.” 
DETROIT METHODIST MINISTERS 
One of the incidents in this 
movement occurred at Detroit, just after 
the Methodist ministers of that city had 
passed a drastic resolution modeled on the 
famous Pittsburgh 


chaplain from the U1 


dramatic 


when a 
ited States army en- 
tered to ask support for a bill now before 


document, 


congress increasing the number of chap- 
lai The ache tated that since thi 
lains he preachers stated that since this 
was but one of many other bills which 
were now or were Re to be before 


added 


and since they 


congress advocating military ex- 


penditure, were opposed to 
any increase in military 
whatsoever, that they 


quest no support 


appropriation 
could give the re- 
These ministers argued 


that although the soldiers undoubtedly 
need more spiritual leadership, the num- 
ber of men in the army could well be 


decreased to a point where the present 
number of chaplains could efficiently care 
for them. 
FLORIDA METHODISTS 

anti-war reso- 
passed by a _ responsible 
those of the St. John’s 
annual Methodist conference which, 


Probably the most drastic 
lutions so far 
church body are 
River 
outlawry of war, 
pledges the use of pulpits and all personal 
influence for the creation of “a revulsion 
of feeling against war and a determined 
opposition thereto.” 


atter declaring for the 
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halls. Since 1900 there have been 94 
churches built in rural districts, of wy 
1,497 have gone up since 1919. The tO 
value of this rural church Property 4 
placed at $38,071,409. The average sey 
ing capacity is 295, with fifty church 
in the country with a seating capaci ity g 
more than a thousand, and 2,869 with, 
capacity between 500 and 1,000. 





A Good Bookcase 


for the price Of a g00d book! 


4T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest nell 
offices throughout the country. Made in sectionsd 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and & 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK, Price complete as show 
with top, base and three book sections with now 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned gis 
Goors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75. Other styles i 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON A?- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Ww +. foe new catalog No, 17. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 


’ FA turers of Sectional Bookcases since | 
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Ministers— 


Your daily work keeps 
you in constant touch with 
those who are injured, sick, 
dying. 


You require no argument 
as to the need of disability 
insurance. 


We can serve you with 
better insurance and more 
insurance per dollar of cost 
than any other company 
in America. 


For instance, our “‘Special”’ 
policy pays: 





$5,000 for Accidental Death. 

$25.00 per week for Accident Disability. 
$20.00 per week for Sickness Disability. 
$25.00 per week for Surgical Operations. 


and other important ben- 
efits. 


Costs only $20 a Year 


($5.00 a Quarter) 
NOW—$6 COVERS ALL COST TO SEPT. 15 


Write 
The MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 
Incorporated 1900 
FIFTEENTH AND OAK GROVE 
MINNEAPOLIS 








MINN. 





Note.—We promise no pensions. Annui- 
ties are properly issued only by legal 
reserve life companies at a cost greatly 
in excess of casualty rates. A $100 
annuity at age 65 in any old line company 
costs at least $850 cash. 
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Learn to Write Plays 


under the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou 
Hinckley (formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago), Editor of THE DRAMA, assisted by 


famous playwrights, critics, actors and producers. 


Here is your opportunity. You can fit yourself for one 
of the most remunerative occupations by the easy 
methods offered by the Department of Instruction of the 
Drama Corporation. Your work will receive the in- 
dividual attention of Mr. Hinckley, Editor of THE 
DRAMA—a man well acquainted with both the theory 
and the practice of playwriting. You will be taken by 
easy steps through the study courses, books, practice 
plays, criticism, etc., that is—from the simplest rudi- 
ments to the actual completion of plays. 


Learn What to Write About 


You will be taught how the public taste in plays changes, 
both as to subject matter and its development. Through 
his broad study and experience, Mr. Hinckley knows 
what to stress and what to avoid. He can train you to 
sense the changing demands of the managers and the 
public. Now the Religious and Social Plays are very 
popular. You can do your regular work and do this in 
your spare time 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


Many successful plays have made their authors rich. 
“Lightnin’,” ““The Bat,” “The Fool,”” “Seventh Heaven,” 
“The First Year’ and many others have earned many 
thousands of dollars. If you have ideas and imagination, 
the practical dramatic technique and honest and com- 
petent criticism of this course should enable you to write 
a successful play. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 
If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE DRAMA, 


it will receive a reading by managers. Your plays will 
be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea of produc- 
tion in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought 
to the attention of producers. 


The Theatre as a Pulpit 


As a reader of The Christian Century, a magazine of 
ideas, it is probable that you have other reasons for 
writing besides making money—the wish to bring the 
truth about life effectively to the consciousness of many 
people. Correct dramatic technique is essential to the 
thoughtful play. Your play must present your opinions 
in such a manner that the audience will be kept inter- 


ested by its dramatic power, and get your ideas without 
special effort. This,.of course, requires dramatic tech- 
nique which you can get from this Course. 


Enroll at Once 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the 
work is so personal. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it for complete information 
at once. The low cost of enrollment, and the details of 
the instructions, will please you. fou will see how 
different this is from ordinary courses. Insure your 
place in the classes by sending the coupon. 


Department of Instruction, 
THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
592 Athenaeum Blidg., Chicago 


Attention Mr. Hinckley. 
Please send full information regarding your personalized 
course in play-writing 


Name ...... seeeeddeceeeewecenesecoses 
DOOD 6566665000 006000060000000000 008 060 0000806000000060 


Givocotsccceseensessssecease pn WD ovo taenddtecsennad 
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Presbyterian Churches Grow 
Large in Detroit 
are now 
Detroit, 
excess of 1,000. These are 
Woodward Avenue, with 2,318 members; 
Immanuel, 2,275; First, 2,100; Trumbull 
Avenue, 1,955; Scovel Memorial, 1,550; 
Calvary, 1,395; Covenant, 1,250; and Fort 
Street, Westminster, Bethany and High- 
land Park, each with about 1,000. 


There eleven Presbyterian 
churches in 


bership in 


A Drug Store for a 
College Course 
Because he 
enter the ministry, 
Arnold Park, Iowa, 


wanted to fit himself to 
Fred L. McMillan, of 
has deeded his drug 
store, with a value of about $10,000, to 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. The 
college, in return, guarantees to McMillan 
his full training. 


Daily Religious Education 
Rapidly Increasing 

Where three years ago there 
than twelve, today there are more than 
125 cities in which the school boards 
allow the use of school time for religious 
instruction. The movement is gathering 
tremendous momentum, but the question 
of most immediate importance in any 
communities is as to how the churches 
are to cope with it. It is much easier to 
work out a plan on paper or to announce 
the opening of week-day courses in reli- 
gion than it is to find teachers fit to 
teach or text-books capable of use in 
comparison with those employed in the 
rest of the school system. 


were | 
| 





BOOKS AS 
Commencement Gifts 


The Daily Altar, Willett and 
Morrison Leather, $2.50; 
cloth, $1.50 

Twelve Tests of Character, Fos- 
dick. Cloth, $1.50. 

None So Blind, Fitch. ($2.50). 

High Fires, McClure. 

The Dream, H. G. Wells. ($2.50) 

The Gaspards of Pine Croft, 
Ralph Connor. ($2.00). 

The Outline of Science, Thomson. 
4 volumes, at $4.50 each. 

World’s Great Religious Poetry, 
C. M. Hill, Editor. ($5.00). 

Lincoln and Others, Clark. 
($1.50). 

We Pay Postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


— = — 





($2.00). 





DURING MAY 


With Book Orders Amounting to $10 


or more we will include complimentary copies of 
any one of the following named books The Call 
of the Christ, H. L. Willett; The Meaning of Bap- 
tism, C. C. Morrison; hs Lost Radiance of the 
Christian Religion, L Jacks; Recent Psychol- 
ogy and the Christian SF acre Cyril E. Hudson; 
Toward the Understanding of Jesus, V. Simk- 
hovitch; Love Off to the War and Other Po 
Clark; Progress, H. L. Willett and others; 
Christianity Means to Me, Lyman Abbort. 

cate on order coupon which book you wish, 


Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Mich., with a mem- 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Call for Celebration of 
Crucifixion Anniversary 


A committee from the Methodist Broth- 
erhood of Bemidji, Minn., headed by M. 
W. Deputy, president of the state teach- 
ers’ college at that place, is seeking to 
arouse interest in a world-wide celebra- 
tion of the approaching nineteenth cen- 
tennial celebration of the crucifixion. It 
is hoped that, by a series of pageants to 
be held in all countries, the connection be- 
tween the death of Christ and the cause 
of world peace can be firmly established 
in the popular imagination. 





By the Late 
JAMES HASTINGS 


Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics 


Dr. Hastings’ greatest work. 
large volumes of about 900 each 
(sold only in sets), $96.00. (May be 
secured by payments of $5.00 per month.) 


In twelve 
pages I 


Dictionary of the Bible 
Complete in one 
paper, $8.00). 


The Great Texts of the Bible 


Invaluable in preparation of sermons. 
The fullest and most practical expository 
work for preachers available. Directs 
attention to the “great texts” of the Bible 
and offers full exposition of these texts; 
illustrated throughout. In 20 volumes: 


volume, $7.00 (India 


Genesis—Numbers . John I--XII 
Deuteronomy—Est}t St. John XIII-XXI 
Job—Psalms I- XXII Acts—R« mans, 1-VIII 
Psalms XXIV XIX Romans XVI 
Psalms C XIX S yng of = I Corir ithians 
Solomon II Corinthians and 
Isaiah Galatians 
Jeremiah-- Malachi F phesians—Colossians 
St. Matthew Chessalonians—Hebrews 
St. Mark St. James—St. Jude 
St. Luke Revelation 


Per volume, $4.00 each. Also 
volume, at $1.50. (May 
payments of $9.50 
month.) 


The Speakers’ Bible 


The aim of this work is to preserve all 
that is worth preserving of the modern in- 
terpretation of the Bible. The material 
has been condensed, rearranged, added to 
and illustrated, much new materia! also 
being added. The work will be com- 
plete in 12 large volumes. Four volumes 
now ready: Hebrews; Luke (Vols. I and 
II.); Deuteronomy. Balance to be issued 
at intervals of three months. Per volume, 
$4.00. 


an Index 
be purchased on 


down and $8.00 per 


Greater Men and Women 
of the Bible 


Original in plan and presentation. Each 
character receives adequate treatment; for 
instance, 312 pages are given to Moses. 
Six volumes: ] Adam to Joseph; II Moses 
to Sampson; III Ruth to Naaman; IV 
Hezekiah to Malachi; V Mary to Simon; 
VI Luke to Titus. Other volumes in 
preparation. Each volume, $4.00. 


We pay carriage on all books listed. 


Order direct from 
The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Book Bargains 


For $1.50 Reccuy 


Price 
The Beloved Disciple, Garvie : 
Book of Job, Humford Je 
Christ and Caesar, aie 
Church in America, Bre 
Classics of Soul's Quest, We 
Fifty-two Shore Sermons, Ni 
The Gaspards of Pinecrofr, C. 
Guidance of Jesus for Today, 
Origin of Paul’s Religion, Machen 
Rabboni: A Study of Jesus the Christ, Dea 
The Open Fire, W. V. Kelley 
Religion and Biology, Unwin 
Social Work in Light of History, 
Spirit of the Common Law, fe und 
if I Miss the Sunrise, Mac 
Christian Appreciation of Othe . Faiths, Reid 


For — 


Creative Christianity, Cr 

Is There a God? Jones 

My Unknown Chum, Garrity 
The Pilgrim, 7°. R. Glover 
Messages from Master Minds, 
Quest of Industrial ong ( 
Christianity and Christ, Pa 
Forgiveness of Sins, G Ad 
Under Twenty, C. / ye erson 
The Middle of the Road, P/ 
The Hawkerve, H. Quick 
Bread, C. G. Norri 


For $1.00 


Returning Tide of Faith, Talbott 
Revealing Light, Berry 

Some Christian Convictions, 
Universality of Christ, Temple 
When Jesus Wrote e Ground, 


Queen 


JTW.G 


m th 
What Is Prue Religion, Ma pin 
Womanhood in the Making, Margar 
“Fresno s in Hu manit 

Book of Fan 


iristian Cre 


Old Testament in 20th 
Faith in God Throu 


pay ts Life, Rufu 
y of the Bit e, Stock 
To Start the 
Vindic arion ¢ 
Faint Perfur 
Luther Nict 


A Minister of Grace, Widdemer 


For 75 Cents 
Mr. id, Til 
The Alms of b 
An Ambassador, 
Comrades in the Great 
The Divine laiciative. Vacki 
The Fifth H seman, Morri 
Gardens of Green, Hunter 
Inspiration, Nolan R. Be . 
Ministry as a Lite Work, 
New Tasks for Old Chur ‘Bak 
Parish Evangelism, Fagle) 
Se. Paul on C iin Unity, Cowden 
Prayers of John Wanamaker 
Phe Presence of God, Jol 
The Return to God, Shillit 
The Revival of Wonder, McLeod 
Tested Methods in Town and Country, 

ner 

Thou ches of Your! , Drury 
Altar ‘Steps, Cc 0 n Macke 


For 50 Cents 


Selief and Life, Smyth 

Christian Faith and The New Day, McAfee 
What Is Mysticism? Addison 

Sunday Talks to Teachers, H 


Only a few copies of these titles remain. 
Order at once, by post card if you 
wish. Books not shipped will 
have been exhauste 
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Recent Religious Books of Permanent Value 











Is GOD LIMITED? 
By Francis J. McConnell 


Bishop McConnell speaks of the universe as 
“God's continuous deed.” This indicates the 
originality and modernuess of this latest work, 
which deals with various questions raised by those 
who say that hereafter we must worship not an 
infinite God, but a finite one. ($2.00). 





MOBILIZING FOR PEACE 
By Frederick Lynch 


A Adresses delivered at the Congress on An a 
and the Permanent Court of International - rstice, 
by such leaders as Charles F.. Jefferson, William 
Pierson Merrill, William Adams Brown, Pres 
A. Laurence Lowell, of Harvard, Hon. Oscar 
Straus, etc. Full of information and inspiration 
for leaders who keep themselves abreast of modern 
world movements. ($2.00). 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: AN 
AMERICAN TRANSLATION 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The appearance of this new translation of the New 
Testament a few months ago was one of the most 
sensational events in the history of bookmaking. 
The newspapers and magazines at once heralded 
the | new work as epochal—and as good newspaper 
” At this date seven editions are available 
The m ¥ popular ones are Library edition 
$3.00); xcket edition 2.50); Popular edition 
($1.50). 








THE HOLY SPIRIT AND 
THE CHURCH 
By Charles Gore 


With this volume Ciuon Gore completes his great 
trilogy on “The Reconstruction of Belief.” These 
books, “The Holy Spirit,” “Belief in God,” and 
“Belief in Christ,” are called by English critics 
this generatien’s most important centribution to 
the literature of religion. (Each volume, $2.25). 








THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 
By Chanles E. Jefferson 


Dr. Jefferson has made a life study of the great 
apostle, and says that he feels that he knows 
Paul better than he knows any other man wt 

ever lived. Having read everything he has found 
on the career and character of Paul, he has given 
the subject his own deep study, and here presents 
the results of his years of labor and meditation. 


($2.25). 


WHAT IS MODERNISM? 
By Leighton Parks 


This little book is the answer to the need of many 
thousands of laymen who want to know what chis 

dernism-fundamentali om controversy is all 
abour ve now famous debates grew out of Dr 
Parks’ expression of his liberal views as to the 
loctrines of the church in his pulpit at St. Bar- 
tholomew's, New York. His new book is entirely 
fair, and is interestingly written $1.00) 
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THE CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLU- 
TION OF JESUS 
By Samuel Dickey 


A study of the social attitudes of Jesus. Says Dr. 
Ernest Fremont Tittle: “No other beok quite se 
clean-cut as this has been written on the questions 
discussed.” How did Jesus regard contemporary 
standards and sanctions, and resolve the con- 
flicting leyalties of his day, in the fields of peli tics, 
ony titualism, patriotism and economics? 
($1.60) 











THE RELIGION OF THE SOCIAL 
PASSION 
By Charles Henry Dickinson 


“Here if anywhere is medicine for our sick time,” 
says Professor Edward Alsworth Ross of this book 
Says Prof. Charles A. Ellwood: “Whether God is 
human or superhuman, whether he is immanent 
in or transcends humanity, one must recognize 
that only ‘the religion of the social passion’ can 
redeem our world.” ($1.75). 


RECENT PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
By Cyril E. Hudson 


For those wishing to have at hand a discussion of 
the bearing of recent psychological discoveries 
and applications on the subject of religion The 
author's treatment of such subjects as “psychology 
ritual life,” “modern psychotherapy, * 
lysis and auto suggestion,” “the un_ 
etc., is clear and informative. ($1.35 











THE LIVING UNIVERSE 
By L. P. Jacks 


The author of “Religious Perplexities” here pre 
sents three striking lectures: “Education and 
Religion in a Living Universe,” “Civilization in a 
Living Universe,” and “Immortality in a Living 
Universe.” Jacks looks forward to a time 
ven civilization will have changed its direction 
from the quarrelsome work of exploiting the ma- 
terial world to the cooperative work of developing 
the spirit of man.” ($1.00) 











PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE 
LIFE OF DEVOTION 
By Dean W. R. Inge 


Says Bishop Charles L. Slattery: “This is one of 
the great little books which come only now and 
then in the unveiling of Christian thought 

There are flashes in a compact sentence, again 
and again, which ought to make you close your 
eyes, and search your experience for application 
and fuller light.” ($1.00). 


REALITIES AND SHAMS 
By L. P. Jacks 


This latest collection of essays were prompted by 
reflections on the course of evente during the past 
nine years. With characteristic frankness Dr 


Jacks tears away the sham that blinds men to the 
underlying savagery and insincerity of modern 

lization, and sets forth with great frankness 
s and new men if civil 
In many 


the need for new method 
ization is to be saved from disaster 
respects a startling book $1.50) 














IMPERIALISTIC RELIGION AND 
THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 
By William Adams Brown 


Dr. Brown in this recent “study in social psy- 
chology” shows the weakness of autocratic religion 
and individualistic religion, then points out as the 
true religion for this time a democratic religion 
which believes that one communes with God 
best when he joins his fellows in the common 
quest for truth, goodness and beauty. ($2.00). 








THE IDEA OF GOD 
By Clarence A. Beckwith 


A new and cheaper edition of this book, ef which 
Dr. Tittle, minister at First M. E. Church, Evans- 
ton, says: “I feel no hesitancy in saying that for 
the average preacher or layman the very best 
book on the modern conception of God is Profes- 
sor Beckwith’s book.” ($1.50). 


THE MINISTER’S EVERYDAY 

LIFE 

By Lioyd C. Douglas 

This book is filled, not only with good advice to 

»ut also with abounding human nature 

and wit, and makes delightful reading for almost 

any person who is interested in religion and the 
irch It is the ideal gift for your minister 

Why not send him a copy with your compliments? 

It is beautifully printed and bound $1.75 








THE MEANING OF PAUL FOR 
TODAY 


By C. Harold Doda 


A most successful attempt to extract the living 
message of Saint Paul from its decaying thought 
forms. “One of the best interpretations and 
appraisals ot Paul ever written.” “Starts as many 
lines of thought as many books five times its size,” 
says the Manchester Guardian. ($1.50). 











THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF 

JESUS 

By Ernest F. Scott 

The best recent book covering this phase of Jesus’ 
work. Every problem is frankly faced and is met 

be > extraordinary insight. The author is pro- 

fessor of New Testament criticism in Union 

Theological Seminary, and is widely known for 

his earlier aan “The New Testament To- 

day.” ($1.25). 








MODERN RELIGIOUS CULTS AND 
MOVEMENTS 
By Gaius Glenn 


kins 
Such a book as this has never before been written 
on the themes covered. Faith healing, Christian 
Science, theosophy and kindred cults are treated 


with penetration and yet with sympathy. Read- 
ing this book enables one to look into the depths 
of contemporary life. Jr. Atkins’ humanity 


of spirit and fine style in writing are well known. 


($2.50). 
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Are We Religious ? 


There hasn’t been a time in many long years when there was so great a field for the right kind of religious books. 


People are really thinking about religion. 


decadence of religious belief but a sign of its new vitality and reality. . 


about things they don’t care about. 


The rationalist-fundamentalist controversy is not a symptom of the 
People never take the trouble to fight 
And here is a religious book that thousands of people have been looking 


for, waiting for. Every one, even the most “hardened unbeliever,” knows that the Bible has great words of power, 
inspiration and comfort; yet only the most besotted “‘believer” can pretend to himself that there is anything 
helpful about some of the more primitive stories in the Bible, or in its long lists of “begats,” and the like. At the 


same time, condensing the Bible is an exceedingly delicate and difficult piece of work. 


skill and spiritual intelligence. 


It requires great literary 


A Bible not re-told in less musical, majestic words, not over-annotated and ex- 


plained, but simply with the Living Word released from the surrounding dead matter so that the real nourishment 
of spiritual life is separated from the chaff—that is what many and many a man and woman, young and old, is 
eagerly wanting. And that is what is offered in 


THE LIVING WORD 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


Of which the 
“Boston Transcript” says: 


The Bible is of great le: ngth. Comparatively few people 
undert ike to read it through. Yet within it, like veins 
of gold in qua ta rock, are the gre have 
proved to be the immeasurable 
generations Our fathers may 
prec ise shade of meaning of s: 
phrases, but they found the pure go 
life. God became to them a living re it y “mighty in t 
lives to ingpire, to instruct, to warn and to reward 

The same great reality is a profound need of today. The 
pure gold of the Bible should be easily accessible so that 
it can be loved as in past generations and be equally helpful. 
The problem is how, in these years of haste, and o 
under high pressure, to give men the wondrcue beauty 
great Biblical translations, in aes @ encugl 
it can be perused from cover to 
appeare: ed in Boston bookshops a new editicn of the Bite 
which gives promise of doing exactly this thing. Happily 
it is not another “new translation,” and is not a retelling of 
the stories and messages of the BilJe in the common lan 
guage of today. 

This new edition is called THE ne WORD, and 
bas as a very proper subtitle “The Lible od. The 
author is Rev. Henry Hallam Saunders 
Boston clergyman, and the pul! } 
New York. The omission of much t 
made possible the use of large, clear ty 
paper. 

Here these passages are woven toget! 
chapter with an appropriate he ain In the same way 
great teachings of the Bible on other major to 
woven together. While the editor has taken the gold 
from the vein of quartz he has not left it in frazme but 
bas shaped it into jewels of beauty, and has pr ne la 
Bible in the dear familiar languave which moves the hearts 
of men, and yet 80 abridged that it ma read from becin- 
ning to end with sustained interest 


compass so tbat 
is week there | 


er into a great 


ics are 
| 


There are about three hundred titles of chapters, , book 
and sections; such as “In the Cleft of the Rock.’ The 
stry of Music,” “The Cave of Disc sntent,’ “God's 
ureless Merey,” “The Forgotten Dream,” “The Kind- 
of Adversity,” * “Meditations of a Gardener,” “Their 
F; aces were Radiant,” “In the Evening of Life”’—these 
being taken from the Old Testament. From the New 
Testament are found such as “Sins Written in Sand,” "I 
“Measurine Our Motives,” “Men Ought Alwe ays to Pray,’ 
“The Austerity of Discipleship,” ‘ ‘The dD rkness Deepens ro 
“The Ministry of Reconciliation,” and “Our God is ‘a 
Consuming Fire.” 


353 Fourth Avenue 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE WAYSIDE PULPIT”’ 


I have received the book, THE LIVING WORD. and 
I shall be glad to commend it wherever possible for it 

ns to me an excellent v-lume and will serve a great 
purpose—S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Henry Hallam Saunderson 











A most notable book. In form, in print, in substance 
and in spirit, the volume is THE LIVING WORD indeed. 
I heartily congratulate you on all of it from its preface to 
its inlispensable indexes. It IS the Bible. It is just 
CHAT Bible which has fed the spiritual life of ages and 
elevated all that is greatest in literature and art. It is 
such a Bible as people have been wanting for themselves 
and for their children—and you will be blessed for giving 
it to them. Large as is our Bible-literature, this book was 
needed and we have waited long for it. You have done a 
great piece of work, the good results of which you cannot 
possibly ever know, except in small part. I rejoice to have 
it, and that you have done it. I am delighted with it, and 
happy over it. I am proud of your achievement.—Dr. 
William Sullivan, Unitarian Church, New 
York. 


The price is $3.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Of course the rreatest of all religious reading is the 
Bible. It is a help in reading the Bible to get it in an 
attractive form; for. in spite of ourselves, we are sensitive 
to the way in which books are printed. A Bible in chapters 
and verses is good for reference, but it is not the most 
appe aling form for straight-away reading. Kev. Henry 
H. Saunderson has just published an abridged Bible under 
the title of THE LIVING WORD. Here one can re: 
the immortal story in large type, on fine paper, in con 
venient sections. — Right Rev. Charles Lewis 
Slattery. D.D., in The Boston Transcript, 
March 15th, 1924. 


Readers of the Bible will be much interested in a new 
book entitled THE LIVING WORD, edited by Henry 
Hallam Saunderson and published by the Century Com- 
pany, comprised in about 700 well-printed pages. This 
work preserves the original language and enables any one 
within a reasonalle time to familiarize himself with the 
whole story of the Bible including both the Old and the 
New Testament. The value of this work, particularly for 
purposes of reading aloud, whether among children or 
adults, win be very evident and the Public Library takes 
jleasure in placing it upon the shelves of the Circulation 
Der artment.—Robert K. Shaw, Librarian, Free 
Public Library, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


“Your very iateresting book, THE LIVING WOR D: 
THE BIBLE ABRIDGED, came to me in due season, but 
not until recently have I had time to examine it as it de- 
serves. It strikes me as a very admirable selection of 
great passages, such as would naturally appeal to mind 
and imagination. I certainly shall use it in my study. I! 
hope the book will appeal to those sections of the community 
where a selection from the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 
would seem to be more useful than the Bible as a whole.” 
—Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., OGid South 
Church, Boston, Mass. 


I am in receipt of a copy of the “heart of the Bible,” 
THE LIVING WORD, by Dr. Saunderson. As I look 
it over I think it a very excellent piece of work and one that 
commends itself for practical use in private worship, fam- 
ily prayer and in public reading. Every one who has to 
do with the constant use of the Bible realizes that there 
are a great many portions of the Scriptures which though 
necessary and interesting to students of the evolution of 
religion have little bearing or relationship to our present 
life, customs and duties. This selection gives a compendium 
of those things which are both practical and profitable, 
and I hope that it may have a very large circulation. 
—Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D., Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. 


New York, N. Y. 
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